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THE DISTINCTIVE SOURCES OF PALESTINIAN 
PILGRIMAGE ICONOGRAPHY 


HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


VEN today, with Palestine tragically divided between the state of 

Israel and the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, the Holy Land 
is still one of the great pilgrimage areas of our world. Most students of 
Palestinian religion have found the first Christian pilgrimage period, 
extending from the triumphant reign of Constantine the Great (306-37) 
to the disastrous reign of Heraclius the IIl-Fated (610-41) to be one of 
the most fascinating and creatively important eras in the total story of 
Christian pilgrimages. Then the chief Christian loca sancta were dis- 
covered or recovered or localized, initially on imperial enterprise. Fur- 
thermore and at imperial expense they were enshrined in suitable 
sanctuaries, centralized chapels and even sizeable basilicas; not over- 
large, to be sure, but well constructed of choice materials. The structural 
memorialization of sacred sites, recorded in such detail by Eusebius,' 
gave powerful impetus to the Christian practice of pilgrimage, which 
had earlier beginnings in pre-Constantinian times. Several of the early 
pilgrims, such as the Bordeaux pilgrim or the abbess Etheria of the fourth 
century, or Theodosius and Pseudo-Antoninus of the sixth century, wrote 
invaluable itineraries or descriptions of what they saw at the pilgrim 
sanctuaries.?, These remain our literary documentations for the Pales- 
tinian loca sancta through this era of their history. 

Of the superb Constantinian memoriae that introduced this period 
very little indeed remains today except the merest fragments of foun- 
dations and floors and superstructures. These are quite insufficient to 
give the present-day student realistic impressions of the qualities of the 
primal memorials. Most surprisingly and most fortunately, however, 
there are still extant a few groups of minor artifacts from these centuries 
that are most closely associated with pilgrimage experiences. Indeed 
they were made to be sold as souvenirs of holy places to the pilgrims, and 
they were treasured by the pious chiefly for their amuletic or prophylactic 
value. 

The most numerous class of such pilgrim objects now extant are metal 


t Eusebius Life of Constantine iii. 25-43, 51-53. 
2 Paulus Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana Saeculi, II1II-VIII (Vienna, 1898). See 
also the first two volumes of ‘‘The Library of the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society.” 
61 
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staurothecae, hollow and hinged crosses made to contain cruciform relics 
of holy wood. Almost any collection of early Christian objects is likely. 
to include examples of them.’ Iconographically they showed on their 
two faces, incised or in relief, the crucified Christ clad in the antique 
colobium, and the orant Virgin. Four busts at the extremities of the cross 
should normally be interpreted as representing the four evangelists. 
When, however, busts of the Virgin and of the Beloved Disciple were 
paired at the extremities of the side arms, with the crucified Christ on 
the upright, and with the skull of Golgotha at the base, that composition 
could only be understood as a most abbreviated rendition of the Johan- 
nine Crucifixion scene. This was the closest approach to a representa- 
tional sce1e to be found on the early Jerusalem staurothecae. It celebrated 
the event of Calvary. 

Much more expensive in the ancient period, and accordingly very 
much more rare today are silver bracelets, medallioned with gospel 
scenes. Modernly they are likely to emerge from either Syrian or Egyp- 
tian locales. In the Cairo Museum is a duplicate pair of examples created 
by the same craftsman. Each consists of a long silver band inscribed 
with the LXX text of Ps 90 1 in admirable uncials. These constitute the 
connecting links between the series of medallions engraved with gospel 
scenes. The tableaux depicted on pilgrim bracelets of this type may 
fairly be regarded as the favorite scenes associated with the most revered 
sacred sites in the Holy Land. Usually they are only six in number and 
in this sequence: the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Baptism, the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. Such is the restricted 
bracelet pilgrim cycle — really the crucial scenes at the beginning and 
the end of the Gospel story. 

Far more numerous today, and far more rich iconographically, are 
the ampullae, or metal flasks containing sacred oil. Such oil Pseudo- 
Antoninus in the late sixth century indicated that he derived from the 
bronze lamp burning at the Holy Sepulcher itself.s Handsome uncial 
inscriptions encircling the round bodies of the ampullae specify their 
provenance from the holy sites of Palestine. The most frequently re- 
iterated inscription reads: ‘‘Oil of the Tree of Life from the Holy Places 
of Christ.”” Circled by such inscriptions or other enframements are 
gospel scenes in relief of the types miniatured on the silver bracelets. 
There are two main groups of ampullae extant today, one in the royal 


3E. S. King, ‘“The Date and Provenance of a Bronze Reliquary Cross in the 
Museo Cristiano,” Memoria della Pontificia Academia romana di archeologia, II (1928), 
193-205. 

4W. Froehner, Collection de la Comtesse R. de Béarn (Paris, 1905), fase. 1, p. 7; 
J. Maspero, ‘‘Bracelets-Amulettes d’époque byzantine,” Annales du service des anti- 
quités de l’Egypte, 1X (1908), 246 ff. 

5 Geyer, op. cit., p. 171. 
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treasury at Monza‘ and the other in the S. Colombano church at Bobbio. 
Both are indubitably associated with the queenly reputation of the re- 
doubtable Theodelinda of the Lombards. Very extensively the ampullae 
reliefs add to the repertoire of pilgrimage iconography. At the same 
time they emphasize in a singular way what were the favorite scenes 
with the pilgrims themselves. Both at Monza and at Bobbio there are 
flasks medallioned with a selected series of seven scenes: Annunciation, 
Visitation, Nativity, Baptism, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension. 
The Visitation here makes its appearance in the preferred group (Plate I). 

Finally and most importantly there is in the Museo Cristiano of the 
Vatican today a painted box cover that is our choicest record of pilgrim 
iconography (Plate II). It belongs to a box reliquary that was part of 
the altar treasure in the Sancta Sanctorum chapel.* In the box are a 
variety of relics from Palestinian holy places, each one labeled as to its 
derivation. Inside the box cover are painted scenes associated with these 
sites. Here the scenes are five only: the Nativity, the Baptism, the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. Probably the elabo- 
ration of the dominant Crucifixion scene to the full width of the cover 
concretely set the number five for the extent of the cycle. Even so, this 
painted box cover, along with the “medallion” ampullae and the medal- 
lioned bracelets, illustrates the preferred choice of subjects for pilgrim 
scenes. Accordingly in dealing with the distinctive features of pilgrim 
iconography, these are the scenes with which we must chiefly reckon. 

In analyzing pilgrim iconography in detail we begin most naturally 
and most conveniently with the Nativity painted in the lower left hand 
corner of the Museo Cristiano panel (Pl. II). The setting for the scene 
is not a stable-shed inferred from the Lukan manger, but the apocryphal 
cave described in the Protevangelium of James.? Its reddish brown 
depths are illuminated by the blazing Matthean star that led the Magi 
to Bethlehem. In the upper center of the low arched grotto the nimbate 
Christ child, wrapped in swaddling clothes, lies in his manger, adored by 
an ox and an ass. Their adoration has its first gospel description in 
Pseudo-Matthew, and it dramatizes the adoration of all creatures of the 
natural world.’° At the left front the Virgin reclines in lassitude on an 
enveloping mattress, and at the right front Joseph meditates on the 
scene, chin and cheek in hand. 


6 Raffaele Garrucci, Storia della arte cristiana, V1 (Prato, 1880), 46 ff. 

7 Celi, Cimeli Bobbiesi (Rome, 1923). 

8 Hartmann Grisar, Die rémische Kapelle Sancta Sanctorum und ihr Schatz (Freiburg 
i. B., 1908); Philippe Lauer, ‘‘Le trésor du Sancta Sanctorum,” Piot monuments, XV 
(Paris, 1906); C. R. Morey, ‘The Painted Panel from the Sancta Sanctorum,”’ Fest- 
schrift Paul Clemen (Diisseldorf, 1926), pp. 150-67. 

9 Protevangelium 18 1—19 3. 

10 Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew 14. 
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When one compares this painted tableau with the Nativities modeled 
in relief and medallioned on the ampullae of Monza and Bobbio (PI. I), 
one is struck with contrasting identities and dissimilarities. The figures 
of the chief actors are almost identical; but they are located exactly in 
reverse: Joseph and the ass to the left, Mary and the ox to the right. The 
medallions on the silver bracelets, also, sketch exactly the same reversal 
of figures. Nor is that all. In order to afford uncrowded space for the 
adoration of the animals, the designers of bracelets and ampullae have 
transformed the arched ceiling of the grotto into a supporting crescent 
on which the Christ child and the adoring animals rest very comfortably. 
This leaves the manger quite unoccupied. Hence it has the unusual 
emphasis of being outlined standing by itself alone at the very center of 
the entire composition. This comparison of the prior Nativity compo- 
sition on the Museo Cristiano panel with its distinct modifications on the 
ampullae and bracelets, gives interesting dual stress to the chief local 
factors involved: the grotto and the manger. 

Suggestively and importantly these realistic features of the cult site 
at Bethelehem were almost invariably referred to with special interest 
by pilgrim visitors in the early centuries. Origen in his day wrote: “‘Cor- 
responding to the narrative in the Gospel about his birth, there is shown 
the cave in Bethlehem where he was born, and the manger in the cave 
where he was wrapped in swaddling clothes.”" It troubled Origen not a 
little that the manger he saw there was not the original ‘‘cradle of mud,” 
but “one of silver.” To Origen, at least, the former was far the more 
precious. He marveled very greatly that the Lord, the creator of the 
world, should be born not in the midst of gold and silver, but in mud. 
To much the same point, at least by implication, was the terse record of 
the Pseudo-Antoninus in the sixth century: ‘‘There is the cave where the 
Lord was born. In it is a manger adorned with gold and silver, and lamps 
are burned there day and night.’’” Pilgrims and craftsmen agreed in 
concentrating attention on the cave and the manger at Bethlehem. 

The reliquary painting of the Baptism is an exceptionally full and 
rich composition (Pl. II). Two disciples attend the Baptizer at the left. 
Two angels attend Christ at the right. There was no Gospel license for 
the attendance of angels at the Baptism. They probably got there from 
the contiguous Temptation narratives in the first two Synoptics.** At the 
center, unifying the whole composition were the embodiments of the 
Triune God: the eloquent Manus Domini above, the Holy Spirit de- 
scending ‘‘in bodily form like a dove,” and the beloved Divine Son in the 
Jordan below. He stood waist deep in water, his flesh blueish beneath 
the waves and brownish above. All the characters were nimbed. Indeed 


™ Origen Against Celsus i. 51. 
12 Geyer, op. cit., p. 178. 
13 Matt 4 11; Mark 1 13. 
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this was one of the distinguishing features, very unusual in early ren- 
derings of the Baptism, for the Palestinian type for the scene. 

In comparison with the reliquary painting, most of the ampullae and 
all the bracelet medallions exhibit drastic reduction (PI. I). Omitted are 
the two disciples, one angel, and the vocal Hand of God. Again, however, 
all the characters are nimbate. The nimbus was the inevitable symbol to 
inculcate devotion, pilgrim or other. ; 

Many pilgrims to the place of Baptism on the Jordan, from the early 
sixth century onward, speak of a cross standing in the Jordan waters 
there." Earlier it was a marble and metal monument, and later it was of 
wood. Byzantine miniatures in numbers perpetuated this memorial. 
Presumably had it been in place in the Jordan when the Pilgrim type of 
Baptism scene was first devised, it would have been included therein also. 

Indubitably the masterpiece of the reliquary cycle is the frieze-like 
painting of the Crucifixion that extends across the middle of the panel 
(Pl. II). Remarkably the nearly perfect description of this painting is 
M. Gabriel Millet’s clear-cut analysis of the antique Syrian type for the 
Crucifixion tableau. He summarizes: ‘“L’ancienne iconographie syrienne 
a créé une composition complexe, symétrique et symbolique, d’apres 
le quatriéme évangile, 4 l’exclusion des synoptiques. Elle représenta 
d’abord Jesus crucifié entre deux larrons (John 19 18-22) .... Marie et 
Jean (25-27), ou bien, le porte éponge (28-30) et le coup de lance (31-37), 
enfin, ces deux groupes ensemble.”*5 

The purely Johannine character of the reliquary painting can be 
realized most concretely by comparing it with the nearly contemporary 
depiction of the Crucifixion in the Rabula Gospels of 586. There, in 
addition to the two pairs of Johannine characters, are pictured also the 
sun and the moon in eclipse above and the ministering women from 
Galilee, huddled together at the right. These supernumeraries were 
derived from Synoptic narratives." 

For both the reliquary painting and the Rabula miniature the struc- 
tural framework was provided by the three crosses in a row, together 
with the diagonal lance and hyssop manipulated by the two soldiers. 
These wooden objects, the crosses and the spear shaft and the hyssop rod, 
were the major relics enshrined and adored in the Constantinian Mar- 
tyrion at Jerusalem. Pilgrim records from the fifth century forward gave 
repeated attention to all three of them. It was appropriate to have them 
structurally stressed on a painted pilgrim reliquary. In fact on the out- 
side of this reliquary cover all three of them, spear and rod and cross, 


™%4 The cross in the Jordan waters was indicated by Theodorus and Antoninus in the 
sixth century, and also by Arculf and Willibald in the seventh century. 
13s Gabriel Millet, Recherches sur l’iconographie de I’ Evangile (Paris, 1916), p. 423. 
16 Matt 27 45= Mark 15 33=Luke 23 44. 
Matt 27 55 f.= Mark 15 40 f.=Luke 23 49. 
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were painted together in a single, decorative pattern of great simplicity 
and effectiveness. They were enveloped in a mandorla and they were 
emplanted in Mt. Calvary. 

When one turns from the reliquary and the Rabula tableaux to con- 
sider Crucifixions medallioned on bracelets and ampuillae, he finds the 
surprise of his lifetime (Pl. 1). There the composition is simple, sketchy, 
and most highly symbolic. The distinguishing feature is the central item. 
It is not the crucified Christ hanging on across. Rather it is a naked cross 
supporting a nimbate bust of Christ. Only two exceptions are known 
among the ampullae to this summarization. This is a really powerful 
religious symbol of the combined tragedy and triumph typified by the 
Crucifixion itself. The cross with its stark nakedness tells eloquently of 
the tragedy; but from that cross the nimbate Christ reigns in triumph. 
This was the Jerusalem or pilgrimage type for the Crucifixion. It was 
unique; and it could hardly have been more strikingly meaningful. This 
focal cross and bust was flanked by pairs of figures; always there were 
at least the two crucified thieves above and, by contrast, two adoring 
pilgrims below, at the foot of the cross. 

The frequency and invariability of the Jerusalem cross-and-bust type 
on pilgrim artifacts, even in different mediums of expression, certainly 
suggest that it was probably copied from a prominent mosaic, presumably 
in the Jerusalem Martyrion. The apse mosaic in S. Stephano Rotondo 
in Rome, which centers in such a cross and bust, suggests how the arche- 
typal symbol looked in this medium."’ It was installed by Pope Theodore 
I, son of Bishop Theodore of Jerusalem, probably on the basis of his re- 
collection of the Martyrion mosaic that he knew well during his youth- 
ful days in the pilgrimage city of Jerusalem. 

From the time that Constantine’s architects systematized the sacred 
precinct in Jerusalem, the rocky monticule of Golgotha in the atrium 
between the Anastasis and the Martyrion was, with them, a third chief 
Holy Place in the city. From the fifth century at the latest, it was 
crowned with a monumental cross, gleaming with precious metal and 
costly stones. Some impression of its splendor can be achieved today from 
the Golgotha cross painted in mosaic in an atrium setting in the apse of 
S. Pudenziana in Rome.™* Here is a terse description of the cross and its 
enhancement from the Breviarius de Hierosolyma of the early sixth cen- 
tury: ‘‘Habet ostia argentea, ubi fuit crux Domini exposita, de auro et 
gemmis ornata tota, coelo desuper patente. Auro et argento multum 
ornatae cancellae.’’! 

It is no wonder th.’ che designers of the pilgrim ampullae gave 100% 
attention to the superb cross gleaming from Golgotha. On the neck of 


™7 Van Berchem et Clouzot, Mosaiques chrétiennes (Geneva, 1924), pp. 205 f. 
18 Tbid., pp. 63-66. 
19 Geyer, op. cit., pp. 153 f. 
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every Jerusalem pilgrim phial in the Monza and Bobbio collections today 
there is embossed the Calvary cross with its sheltering silver baldachino. 
Sometimes the cross fills also the main body of the ampulla itself, where 
it is framed by a circle of stars or by medallions of the Disciples or by 
both together. Moreover there are two phials at Bobbio devoted to the 
glorification of the Golgotha monument by the adoration of angelic 
figures. The better preserved of the two presents the cross as both foliate 
and floreate, and ensconced in a star-studded mandorla that rests on 
Calvary. In the words of the standard ampulla inscription, this is indeed 
the ‘‘Tree of Life’’ or “The Life-giving Wood.” 

The Resurrection scene depicted on the reliquary box is the tableau of 
the Holy Women at the Empty Tomb (PI. II). From the point of view 
of actors involved the composition follows Matthean tradition strictly. 
The Holy Women approaching from the left are two in number, ‘‘Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary” (Matt 281), not the three women 
named by Mark, nor the solitary Magdalene specified by John. Strik- 
ingly the artist identifies “the other Mary” as the Virgin, the Mater 
Dolorosa herself. Her black-robed figure is the same as that of the Sor- 
rowing Mother witnessing the crucifixion below. On the right the two 
women are greeted by a single angelic herald of the Resurrection (Matt 
28 2#.), not the solitary ‘‘young man arrayed in a white robe’’ of the 
Markan tradition, nor the ‘‘two men in dazzling apparel” of the Lukan 
narrative. The Matthean angel is seated on a yellow-and-brown stone 
removed from the tomb entrance. 

The Holy Sepulcher itself, rich and splendid and classic, is appropri- 
ately the dominating structure in this painting. It consists of a columned 
edicule with gilded lattice work and a cross-crowned conical roof. Above 
it floats a star-studded dome resting on a rim that is set with windows. 
Before it there stands a small altar. This is exactly, in every important 
aspect, the Constantinian Anastasis that worthily enshrined the Holy 
Sepulcher itself until it was wrecked by Chosroes II and his Persians in 
their raid of 614. Writers from Eusebius on so described it with mounting 
enthusiasm and increasing detail through the centuries from the fourth 
to the seventh. Never again, after 614, did it look like this. Bishop 
Modestus rebuilt the shrine quite differently. 

On the ampullae of Monza and Bobbio the Holy Women at the Tomb 
frequently share a tondo with the Jerusalem Crucifixion. The great 
Crucifixion-Resurrection page of the Rabula Gospels presented the same 
paradoxical combination. Because of the antithesis of the ideologies 
involved, the juxtaposition was unforgettable. The phial medallions 
repeated figure for figure the reliquary composition (Pl. 1). However, 
restricted space required the reduction of the Constantinian memorial. 
Almost always, therefore, the great dome above and the small altar in 
front were omitted from the ampullae reliefs. The omissions lessened, 
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but did not nullify the value of the record as a representation of Con- 
stantine’s most important memoria. 

Remarkably little requires to be said concerning the Ascension at the 
upper right of the Museo Cristiano panel (Pl. II). Symmetrical groups 
of six disciples formally attend the black-robed Virgin below. She stands 
statuesque, nimbate, frontal, orant. Above, Christ seated in an ethereal 
blue aureole is borne upward by a quartet of flying angels. This was 
the formal spectacle locally associated with the fabled rotunda of the 
Imbomon that from the mid-fourth century stood open to the sky at the 
summit of the Mount of Olives overlooking Jerusalem. The apocalyptic 
elements ascending above proclaimed the spectacle to be Egyptian- 
Palestinian in a simplified way.?° The exultant Virgin beneath, hieratic 
and orant, gives liturgical expressiveness to the pageant as a whole. 

The ampullae medallions practically multiplied this earth-and-sky 
spectacle line for iine and motif for motif (Pl. I). Most exceptionally, 
however, the phial designers did add a very few apocalyptic items to 
what the reliquary artist pictured: a closed codex in Christ’s hand, and 
a Manus Domini and a dove below the blue aureole. For the cycle of 
early pilgrim scenes, this spectacle remains the climax. 

We have had opportunity to analyse a singular and vastly popular 
cycle of early Christian renditions of gospel scenes especially associated 
with the very holiest places, in Christian estimation, in the Holy Land 
(Pl. Il). The cycle is unique. It is without parallel in any other period 
or in any other area. We have questioned concerning the exceptional 
and distinguishing features of these compositions, the motifs that es- 
pecially connect them with the revered loca sancta of Palestine. What 
were the sources and origins of these distinctive traits? We have been 
struck by the circumstance that characteristically the derivation was not 
literary, either canonical or apocryphal, as might be expected in gospel 
tableaux. More typically, the derivation was local, material, and even 
structural. The objects that focused attention were such as the cave 
and manger at Bethlehem, the naked cross on Calvary, the Holy Wood 
and Lance and Hyssop in the Martyrion, and the empty tomb in its 
Constantinian enshrinements. The objects and relics and sanctuaries 
that chiefly the devout pilgrims themselves revered, these objects the 
craftsmen and artists chiefly represented or typified on the pilgrim 
artifacts. Here artistry was made to serve in the role of handmaiden 
to a peculiarly intense type of religious devotion. 


20 C. R. Morey, East Christian Painiings in the Freer Collection (New York, 1914), 
pp. 71-75. 
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P to the present time, a study of the NT passages dealing with the 
idea of newness has yielded no total or unified view. Whatever 
agreement there may be regarding those passages lies primarily in the 
field of lexicography. Hence the purpose of this investigation will be: 
1) to prove the synonymity of the primary words for ‘‘new’’; 2) to 
elaborate the specifically biblical connotation of the concept of newness; 
and 3) to show that a common denominator exists in all passages where 
the concept appears, which makes them capable of yielding a total view. 


LEXICOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


The primary words for “‘new” in the NT are xawvds and véos. In 
classical Greek, the basic meaning of xatvés, found in use since Aeschylus 
and Herodotus, is ‘‘new, fresh, newly-made, newly-invented, novel.’’ It 
has the additional connotation of the ‘‘strange.’* Thus xatvds is first 
of all used with reference to time, since it implies a relationship to that 
which occurred or existed previously. But it also denotes a qualitative 
relationship to that which existed previously. The majority of commen- 
tators and lexicographers reserve this connotation for kxatvés alone. 
Kavos may also denote the novel and strange as unfavorably contrasted 
with the known and familiar. R. C. Trench, e. g., refers to the charge 
against Socrates, in which xawvés has this characteristic, to support his 
argument that only xavvés has that qualitative aspect: ‘“‘Néot deot was 
a title given the younger generation of gods; but when Socrates was 
charged with introducing xavods deov’s or kava Satuwvia something 
different was meant — a novel pantheon, such gods as Athens was not 
accustomed to worship.’* Some scholars have also interpreted the 
classical usage of the term in such a way that it implies an exclusion 
or supplanting of that which is past or old. Others have ascribed to 
Kavos the element of the wonderful or miraculous. 


1 Cf. Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (9th ed. [reprint], H. S. Jones; 
Oxford, 1951), I, 858. 
2R. C. Trench, Synonyms of the New Testament (9th ed. [reprint], Grand Rapids, 
1949), p. 221. 
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véos, the synonym of xawvds, found in classical literature since 
Homer, rarely occurs in NT literature. It is usually translated “new, 
fresh, recent,” hence ‘that which was not in existence for long,” or 
“young.” véos was used in ancient times to denote a youthful age, but 
it was not limited to an age of immaturity. It more particularly charac- 
terized men fit for military duty, i. e., men at least thirty years of age. 

Most scholars regard véos primarily as a temporal adjective and 
Kawvos as an adjective of quality. Cremer-Kégel, perhaps, best state 
the argument for this distinction. They remark that véos does not in 
and of itself supplant the old, but merely excludes it; whereas xauvés 
actually supplants the old and calls it into question in a qualitative 
manner. Cremer-Kégel conclude that an object may be xatvés without 
always being véos.3 Significantly enough, Moulton-Milligan remark that 
papyrus usage does not tend to support this distinction between xawvds 
and véos.‘ 

In the LXX xauvés is almost invariably used to translate the Hebrew 
adjective hddas. In the English, hddas is usually rendered ‘‘new, not 
yet in existence,” but it may also be translated ‘‘recent, fresh, unused,” 
in contrast to the old and well-known. Such definitions correspond to 
those definitions of xavés in the classical Greek. Though véos is 
commonly used in the LXX to translate the Hebrew noun na‘ar, “youth,” 
or “young boy,” there are four instances where the Hebrew adjective 
hadas is rendered véos.s This fact would raise some question as to the 
propriety of maintaining.such rigid distinction between xauvés and véos 
as modern scholarship has done. 

Modern lexicographers have maintained the same differentiation for 
the koine of the NT. They assert that here also xavvés has a purely 
qualitative connotation, whereas véos has a purely temporal one. Only 
one voice has been raised in objection to this differentiation — that of 
Moulton-Milligan who conclude that the appearance of véos in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews indicates that in the later koine véos was gaining 
ground at the expense of its more literary rival, xa.vés.° 

As far as the origin of such a distinction between the two terms is 
concerned, an examination of the lexica of various periods yields a 
surprising result. Suidas, the 10th century lexicographer, equated the 
two terms.7 And on the basis of his evidence it appears that the Greek 


3 Cremer, Biblisch-Theologisches Wéorterbuch der Neutestamentlichen Grazitét (10th 
ed. Julius Kégel; Gotha, 1915), p. 746; also Trench on the pvyuetov Kawvdv in John 
19 41 £., op. cit., p. 220. 

4 J. H. Moulton, and G. Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, Illustrated 
from the Papyri and other non-literary Sources (London, 1949), pp. 314-15. 

5 Lev 23 16, 26 10; Num 28 26 and Cant 7 14. 

6 Cf. Moulton-Milligan, Joc. cit. 

7Suidas, Lexicon, Ex Recognitione Immanuelis Bekkeri (Berlin, 1854), pp. 556, 
590 .593. 
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fathers knew no distinction in content between them.’ That such a 
distinction could have arisen among the Latin fathers is improbable, 
because they used the term novus to render both xacvds and véos in the 
versions, and also in the Vulgate. Hesychius equated the two terms,? 
and this equation continued on into the 18th century in Suicer, Stockius, 
Schéttgen and Parkhurst. Passow, who apparently made the current 
differentiation between the two words, upon closer reading lessened that 
differentiation greatly by adding to his definition of véos the words: 
“Oder noch nicht dagewesen ist,’’ a phrase he had used previously to 
define xauvés.'° 

The origin of the distinction no doubt lies in a relatively late period. 
The German lexicographer, J. A. H. Tittmann, is perhaps the first to 
give any clear-cut differentiation between the two words." However, 
R. C. Trench has remained the most important proponent of a rigid 
distinction between xatvés and véos. What the basis for Tittmann’s 
differentiation may have been we do not know, but classical sources 
form the basis for Trench’s distinction. In his Synenyms, the learned 
archbishop, quoting an anonymous Latin lexicographer who defined the 
Latin terms recens and novus thus: “recens ad tempus, novum ad rem 
refertur,’’ superimposed on that definition the words véos and xatvés, 
to make the sentence read: ‘‘véos ad tempus, xatvés ad rem refertur.’’” 
A study of modern works in profane and NT Greek lexicography will 
quickly reveal the influence Trench’s conclusions have had on present 
day scholarship. If Tittmann and Trench are the first to maintain the 
current distinction between xatvés and véos, then the origin of that 
differentiation lies somewhere in the second or third decade of the last 
century. The origin of such a differentiation is no doubt to be explained 
by the fact that the NT lexicographer and exegete, confronted by the 
abundant usage of xauvés and the rarity of the use of véos, assumed that 
that usage had not changed since classical Greek times. They believed 
classical literature upheld such a distinction as they maintained, or at 
least gave mute support for it, and they applied their distinction to the 
LXX and the koine. 

The most probable reason why xauvés and véos were used synony- 


8 Cf. Cramer, Catenae (Oxford, 1838-44), in which various ancient Christian authors 
are quoted who appear to use the terms synonymously: Isidore on Matt 9 17 in I, 68-69; 
Chrysostom (?) on II Cor 5 17 in VII, 385; Severianus on Rom 64 in VI, 58-60; and 
Apollinarus on Rom 7 6 ia VI, 82-86. 

9 Hesychius, Lexicon, Editionem Minorem curavit Mauricius Schmidt (2nd ed.; 
Jena, 1867), p. 793. 

10 Passow, Handwérterbuch der griechischen Sprache (5th ed. Rost and Palm; Leipzig, 
1841-52), 1:1, 1542; II:1, 332-33. 

1 J. A. H. Tittmann, Remarks on the Synonyms of the New Testament (trans. Edward 
Craig; Edinburgh, 1833), I, 106, 109. 

2 Trench, op. cit., p. 225. 
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mously in the koine (though obviously they are of different etymological 
origin)*’ is that in Hellenistic times the appearance of véos, originally 
far outweighed in usage by its rival, constituted the penetration of the 
vernacular into the literary language. xatvés was undoubtedly the more 
literary term, whereas véos was the term used in popular, vernacular 
speech. Penetration of vernacular types of expression into the literary 
language is a common phenomenon in the koine. And the apparent 
interchangeability of karvés and véos in the LXX is evidence that the 
terms were considered synonymous there, and also that the phenomenon 
of penetration had already begun. It is therefore most plausible to 
assume that this development had gained in intensity in the koine of 
the NT. 


THE SPECIFICALLY BIBLICAL CONNOTATION OF Katvés (véos) 


Let us turn our attention now to the specific meaning of xawvés and 
véos in the NT. It is safe to assume that, as in any religious literature, 
the NT vocabulary is subservient to the kerygma of the primitive Church. 
Therefore the words used have certain connotations conditioned by that 
kerygma. This assumption has been the guiding principle in recent 
word studies and lexicographical investigations, among which the most 


notable is Kittel’s Worterbuch. The problem which faces us now is: 
which specific aspect of the kerygma determines the meaning of these 
words and their congeners? Despite the confusion into which Trench 
threw modern lexicography by his artificial distinction, he was of help, 
for he brought out the fact that the idea of newness implies relationship. 
Trench and his followers differentiated the idea in reference to two basic 
features: time and quality. This involved a real insight into the biblical 
connotation of the idea. But it is necessary to assert now, on the basis 
of the evidence, that the qualitative and temporal aspects must be 
attributed to both xatvds and véos. And because the concept of new- 
ness involves both these aspects, the temporal element cannot refer 
simply to chronology, nor the qualitative merely to a timeless property. 
The concept of newness involves a qualitatively as well as a temporally 
new time process. This points us to the eschatological aspect of the 
kerygma as the locus of the NT idea of newness. For that reason, it is 
necessary to investigate the relationship between the concept of newness 
and NT eschatology. But a few words must first be said regarding the 
relation of newness to the NT kerygma as a whole. 

In the NT kerygma, the final realization of God’s saving purpose is 
proclaimed. That fact has been overlooked by the ‘“Urstand”’ idea of 


13 Cf. W. Prellwitz, Etymologisches Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache (2nd ed.; 
Géttingen, 1905), pp. 202, 310. 
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scholastic orthodoxy, by the type of biblical interpretation represented 
by Hermann Gunkel (commonly called the ‘‘Urzeit-Endzeit” theory), 
and by the type of interpretation represented by C. H. Dodd, Rudolf 
Bultmann and others. These schools overlook the ‘‘teleological” view 
of history which is present in the NT. In the NT, God’s whole activity 
is described as being governed by his saving purpose, and thus God is 
regarded as bringing what he had begun to its realization within the 
historical framework. Any ‘‘cyclic’” view of history which is read into 
the NT would of necessity sacrifice the NT appreciation of the incarna- 
tion. For that which the NT describes as being totally new must then 
be regarded as new only in appearance, and its significance supplanted 
by the doctrine of ricorsi or return. Such interpretations which do not 
take seriously the NT’s regard for the person of Jesus as a totally new 
element in the execution of the divine purpose, but regard him merely as 
the radicalization or epitome of the ancient prophets, do not do justice 
to the way in which Jesus is introduced in the NT. The NT kerygma 
includes the idea that in Jesus something entirely new has occurred, that 
in him a new time phase, a ‘‘new aeon”’ has begun by which the redemp- 
tive activity of God comes to its conclusion. 

Let us turn now to the relationship between the concept of newness 
and the eschatological aspect of the kerygma. It will first be necessary 
to discuss briefly three NT passages where that relationship is most 
obvious, then to indicate that that relationship is present in other 
passages not commonly regarded as eschatological in character. 

1) In the Synoptic Supper narratives and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews," the ‘‘new covenant” is an eschatological concept. The cov- 
enant which Jesus establishes with his disciples is not just an ordering of 
God’s relationship to his chosen people in a new way, but it is the last 
and final arrangement between God and his community. The promise in 
Jer 31 31, underlying the words of Jesus in the Synoptic accounts, voiced 
Israel’s eschatological hope. The inward operation of the law and the 
promise of full pardon were regarded as events which would take place 
in the ‘‘end of days.’”’ Jesus, by establishing the new covenant, announced 
that the heavenly blessings which Israel believed God would pour out at 
the end of days were now mediated to his community through himself, 
i. e., in his death. 

In these passages, the first distinctive feature of the concept of new- 
ness is to be seen, namely, that of contrast. The new covenant exists in 
contrast to the old covenant by the fact that the community founded 
upon it is no longer ruled by an external authority from without (i. e., 
the letter of the law), but is motivated by the Spirit of God from within. 


™ Matt 26 28-29; Mark 14 24-25; Luke 22 20 (I Cor 11 25); Heb 8 8-13, 9 15-18, and 
12 24. 
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The element of contrast is also indicated by the fact that these two 
covenants are not equivalent manifestations of the divine will. They 
stand on entirely different planes of the divine economy. Both covenants 
are in the service of God’s saving purpose. However, the old covenant 
is provisional, whereas the new is final. 

The second distinctive feature of newness is also to be seen in these 
passages, i. e., the element of continuity. The new covenant does not 
replace the old, but rather grows out of it and is related to it as fulfilment 
to promise. In their interpretation of the covenant passages in Hebrews 
(8 9 in particular), the majority of commentators regard the establishment 
of the new covenant as occasioned by the breaking of the old on the part 
of an unfaithful people. But this would make the divine activity condi- 
tioned by human behavior. Such an interpretation has no basis in these 
passages. It also ignores the statements in both testaments regarding 
God’s faithfulness. The old covenant was indeed broken by men, but the 
relationship which God had established between himself and his crea- 
tures in that covenant was intended for all time. The coming of the 
Messiah proved that God had remained faithful to his covenant. The 
fundamental reason for the establishment of the new covenant is to be 
seen in the fact that in themselves, the cultus and institutions of the old 
covenant were provisional and pointed to a time when God would reveal 
his saving will more fully.** The announcement of Jeremiah implies that 
the divine purpose and plan will have their further unfolding in the form 
of a new covenant, hence, that the divine activity is now about to propel 
man and history further along towards the goal which God had planned 
for them from the very beginning. The element of continuity in the two 
covenants lies in the fact that both have their origin in and are an 
expression of the same divine will. 

2) In the Apocalypse, where the idea of newness is obviously escha- 
tological, a third distinctive feature of the idea may be seen. That is its 
dynamic element. 

The description of scenes and events in the Apocalypse are often due 
to the seer’s kaleidoscopic: view of the eschaton, and therefore cannot be 
interpreted in strict chronological sequence. Nevertheless, within the 
description of the eschaton as a whole, there is to be seen a definite 
movement or progression. This movement is not intrinsic to the eschaton 


s Hence, not the 67¢ clause in 8 9, but the év 7@ AEyey Kawhv TwermadaiwKey THY 
@pwrnv in vs. 13 describes the manner in which the old covenant was laid aside. That 
this common interpretation of the relationship between the two covenants has no 
lexicographical support in Heb 8 9 is shown by the equivocal character of the Hebrew 
"Ser, translated S7t here and in the LXX. ’*Ser, although commonly construed as a 
conjunction introducing a purpose clause, may also be translated as a relative particle 
governing a relative clause. Cf. L. Kohler and W. Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris 
Testamenti Libros (Leiden, 1948-52), II, 96. 
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itself, as though the various events were taking place out of some inherent 
necessity. The movement is rather to be explained by the power of 
Jesus Christ, whose redemptive activity sets in motion the whole series 
of events described in the book. For example, the singing of the “new 
song” in Rev 5 9 implies that a totally new stage in the unfolding of the 
divine purpose has been reached. The chapter opens with a reference to 
the scroll sealed with seven seals. The events which follow the opening 
of the scroll indicate that its opening involves the revelation of its 
secrets and the granting of power to carry them out. It is Jesus Christ 
(vs. 5), regarded in his historical relation to Israel, whom God has deemed 
worthy to reveal and execute the secret of his purpose. This revelation 
by Jesus has reference first of all to the events which follow the opening 
of the book, i. e., the events in chaps. 6-8. Therefore, the opening of the 
scroll and the events which follow denote a new stage in the development 
of the divine purpose. The song itself is a song of deliverance, sung on 
the basis of the redemption wrought by Christ. It could not be sung 
before the resurrection. It also indicates that the Lamb, on the basis of 
his redemptive work, is worthy to take the scroll and break the seals. 
Hence a “‘stage”’ within the eschaton has been reached which cannot be 
identical with that historical “‘stage’’ of the redemption. Further, the 
song indicates that a totally new element is present in chap. 5 which had 
not appeared in chap. 4: the Lamb is worshiped and praised. God has 
thus moved more closely to his creatures. And the new relation between 
God and his creation as brought out in the song, indicates the dynamic 
character of the Godhead himself from whom the newness originates. 

The newness, however, is not merely one among many factors within 
this dynamic movement. It is itself the dynamic element which calls 
forth the activity subsequently described. Again, not out of any inherent 
necessity, but by virtue of the power of Christ who brings the new, the 
“new song’’ does not merely imply, but actually leads to the activity 
described in chaps. 6-8. Hence, the movement or progression which is to 
be seen in the Apocalypse as a whole, is due to that intrinsic energy or 
dynamic of the newness which brings about such movement. But that 
power of the new is always to be explained in its relation to Christ who 
brings it, i.e., has received power to execute the unfolding of God’s 
purpose in the end of time. 

This ‘“‘dynamic” aspect of the concept of newness in the NT is per- 
haps its most specific and outstanding feature. Wherever the idea of the 
new appears in the NT, it is seen to possess this feature. The intrinsic 
energy or dynamic of the new is first of all revealed in the fact that the 
new asserts itself over against the old and actually crowds it out of 
existence." It is also revealed in the power of the new to perpetuate itself, 


%6 This fact is made particularly clear in the double-parable of Mark 2 21-22 and 
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in contrast to the old which is transitory.7 The new possesses the power 
of renewal, in contrast to the old which has the tendency to remain as it 
is.%° It is this latter aspect which is brought out with special clarity in 


the apocalyptic drama. 


3) The discussion of the renewal in Heb 6 4-+ is also thrust into an 
eschatological frame of reference. The passage reads: 


’"Adivarov yap tovs amak gwricdevras 
yevoapévous TE TIS SwpEeds THs éroupa- 
viov kal yeroxous yerndevtas mvebuaros 
ayiouv kal kadov yevoapevous Veod pjua 
duvdpets TE wéEANOVTOS aidvos, Kai Tapa- 
mecovTas, TaNLVY avaKkatviferry 
eis METAVOLAY, dvacTravpodvyTas 
éautots tov vidv tod Yeod kal mapa- 


For it is impossible that those who were 
not only once enlightened and had tasted 
the heavenly gift, but were also made 
partakers of the Holy Spirit, and had 
tasted the good word of God and the 
powers of the coming aeon, should be 
renewed again unio repentance, once they 
have fallen away, since they crucify to 


devyuartifovras. themselves the Son of God and put him 


to open shame.” 


The word ézovpaviov in vs. 4, connected with the aorist participle 
yevoapévous, indicates that in the coming of Christ the eschatological 
goal of the union of the earthly and heavenly has already been reached. 
Hence faith is a renewal in which the blessings of the heavenly world 
have been brought to men. The choice of the verb yevoayévous makes 
clear that this renewal is only an initial stage toward the goal of a final 
éadiew, to be enjoyed at the end of time. yeroxous yevndévtas, the 
third aorist participle in the series, describes those who have been re- 
newed as having become partakers of the Holy Spirit. During Jesus’ 
earthly ministry, the Spirit rested upon him alone, but after his departure 
from the earth the Spirit became the common possession of the commu- 
nity (John 20 22). We learn from Acts 2 14 #., that the apostles inter- 
preted this phenomenon from an eschatological point of view. The 
fourth participle in the series, kaddv ‘yevoapuévous, indicates that the 
Jewish expectation of the ‘dlam habba’ has already become a present 
reality for the believer. 

In this passage, the element of finality as a further distinctive feature 
of the idea of newness is to be seen. The renewal by faith is final; it 
cannot be repeated because the believer has been placed within that last 
and final period of God’s redemptive activity which hastens on to its 


parallels, in which the intrinsic energy of the new wine and the new patch threaten the 
old garment and the old wine skins with ruin when joined with them. 

™ It was made clear that the new as described in the Epistle to the Hebrews pos- 
sessed the aspect of finality, i. e., whereas the new displaced the old, the new itself could 
never be superseded or supplanted. Cf. the discussion on Heb 6 4-6 above. 

8 Cf. Rom 12 2, in which the avaxaivwots leads to transformation; also Col 3 10, 
in which the tense of the verb avaxa.vovpevov implies that that renewal is an ever- 
recurring process. 

9 Translation my own. 
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goal. In Christ the ‘coming age” has dawned, and with it its blessings 
and judgment. Believers who in their life and actions disregard their 
renewal can only invite upon themselves the fiery judgment of God, 
already begun but not yet realized (cf. 6s). Because men stand é7’ 
éoxatTov T&v huepGv TodtTwv, people who commit such apostasy or 
who relapse into unbelief are confronted with the éxédox7 xpioews in 
10 27. 

Thus, in those NT passages which are clearly eschatological in 
character, four distinctive features of the concept of newness are to be 
seen: the elements of contrast, continuity, dynamic, and finality. It can 
be shown, however, that xatvés (véos) has the same connotation in 
those passages which are not commonly regarded as eschatological in 
character. Three examples will suffice to demonstrate that fact. 

1) In the book of Mark, xatvés makes its first appearance in 1 27. 
There the evangelist describes the amazement of the crowd as it beholds 
Jesus’ teaching and the exorcising of the evil spirit. Many have inter- 
preted the ‘‘new teaching” of Jesus as referring to the presentation of his 
own personal views in contrast to rabbinic tradition.” Others interpret 
the new teaching to mean a strange doctrine. Still others hold that the 
novelty in Jesus’ teaching lay wholly in its formal character.* But the 
whole scene and its interpretation become much clearer when seen in 
that eschatological frame of reference which characterizes the whole 
Gospel of Mark. The element of newness in Jesus’ teaching lies in his 
é€ovoia, i. e., in his divine authority and not just in the originality of 
his doctrine. The éfovgia gives to his work an essential newness in 
contrast to rabbinic teaching. According to Mark, the crowds did not 
understand Jesus’ 6uéax7, but they realized that he possessed a divinely 
given é£ovaia which enabled him to interpret the OT in a new way. The 
evangelist recorded the incident because it showed that the crowds 
instinctively felt who Jesus was, although the full implication of his 
teaching was not clear to them. However, the place assigned to the inci- 
dent in the composition of the Gospel indicates that for the evangelist 
himself, the xarvérns had an additional connotation, namely, that power 
had been given Jesus to demonstrate in a visible way that the Baovdeia 
was nigh. Jesus’ activity was evidence that the eschatological age had 
already dawned and that the rule of God now operated among the 
chosen people. 

2) The double-parable of the new patch and the new wine in Mark 
2 21-22 and parallels provides a second example. This passage is partic- 
ularly interesting, for in Mark and Luke xauvés is used in reference to the 


2H. Rengstorf, ‘“Avdax7,” in Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment, II (Stuttgart, 1949), 166. 

2t Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch 
(4 vols., Munich, 1922), [V:1, p. 1. 
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patch, but véos in reference to the wine. The parable is to answer the 
question asked of Jesus by John’s disciples as to why his disciples re- 
frained from fasting. Almost without exception, ancient and modern 
exegetes have attributed some allegorical significance to the parable. The 
disciples are equated with the old skins, and the harsh demands of the 
law with the new wine; or, the old is interpreted as Christ’s leniency, and 
the new as the austerity of the Pharisees; the old is regarded as the Jewish 
community, and the new as the Christian community, etc. Proceeding 
from the alleged distinction between xatvés and véos, Plummer ascribes 
a qualitative significance only to xatvés. However, he implies a qualita- 
tive connotation also for véos when he calls the oivos véos the ‘‘en- 
tirety of a new system,” and the piece of new cloth ‘‘exemption from 
fasting” or a “fragment of a new system.” Of necessity, any allegorical 
interpretation demands that both xawvéds and véos be construed 
qualitatively. 

In order to understand this passage correctly, one must keep in mind 
the fact that in all three Synoptic accounts, Jesus’ double-parable is only 
part of his answer to the fasting question. The other part is his parable 
of the bridegroom, immediately preceding our passage here. The bride- 
groom logion makes clear that the bridegroom’s presence gives meaning 
to the life of his friends. But John’s disciples and the Pharisees do not 
enjoy the privileges of the sons of the bridechamber, for they stand 
within the old aeon. In his customary oblique manner, Jesus intimates 
that he himself is the bridegroom and that his disciples are the sons of 
the bridechamber. He thereby places himself in an eschatological con- 
text. As Yahweh of the OT, he is the bridegroom of the chosen people. 
His language implies that the marriage consummation still lies in the 
future. However, by calling his disciples sons of the bridechamber, he 
indicates that that future event already conditions all of their activity. 
The eschatological factor is present in the marriage theme. The parables, 
thus, do not need to be allegorized. Their essential teaching is the dis- 
continuity between the new and the old. The creative energy at work in 
Jesus is not compatible with the merely restorative outlook of the other 
groups. An attempt to adjust his work to theirs would be as absurd as 
mending an old garment with a new patch or pouring new wine into old 
bottles. The practice of fasting, while in agreement with their outlook, 
is alien to his disciples, who look forward to the messianic wedding feast. 

3) Finally, though the ‘‘new commandment” in John 13 34, I John 
2 7-s and II John 5 is not normally regarded as eschatological in charac- 
ter, it can be shown to possess that characteristic to a great degree. What 
constitutes the newness of this commandment? Here again the com- 


22 A, Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to 
S. Luke (4th ed., ‘International Critical Commentary”; Edinburgh, 1906), p. 163. 
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mentators represent a great diversity in interpretation. The novelty of 
the commandment is described, e. g., as demanding well-doing to those 
nearest and dearest; or, as the awakening of men’s latent disposition to 
love their neighbors; newness is also understood as being newness in 
form, etc. Brooke on I John 2 7-s assumes that the old commandment is 
identical with the new, and Bauer states that the new commandment is 
merely a radicalizing of the old.7 Bultmann holds a profounder view. 
He indicates that that which gives the new commandment its unique 
character is its intimate relationship with the new eschatological world 
which Jesus brings. But when he states that the commandment is not 
new historically, but new only in so far as it describes the realization of 
the new world which Jesus brings, he wrongly dissociates eschatology 
and history.* What gives Jesus’ words in John 13 34 their gravity and 
seriousness is that the one who delivers the commandment is about to 
be sacrificed in order to establish the new, eschatological covenant, a 
covenant by which God orders his relationship to men in a new and final 
way. The new commandment is thus the rule of the new eschatological 
community. It is an eschatological commandment, and the possibility of 
its fulfilment is predicated of those who have become members of that 
new covenant community. Thus, though the commandment is not new 
from a purely historical point of view, it is new as given by Jesus. Its 
proclamation is the assurance that the new aeon has dawned, and it will 
be practiced in the light of that love which Jesus is about to show in his 
death. 


CONCLUSION 


From an examination of the lexicographical evidence, and from these 
brief examples, it is clear, first of all, that the terms xawvds and véos are 
synonymous in the NT. Both terms imply a qualitative as well as a 
temporal significance. Secondly, the examples cited demonstrate that 
kawvés and véos have a technical meaning, which, when integrated 
about an eschatological theme, bring unity to apparently disparate and 
unrelated elements in the NT. Thirdly, four distinctive features are 
found to be inherent in the concept of newness: the elements of contrast, 
continuity, dynamic, and finality. Finally, these aspects of novelty 
which are manifest in the patently eschatological passages can be shown 
to be present throughout the whole NT. 


23 Brooke, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Johannine Epistles (‘‘Inter- 
national Critical Commentary’’; Edinburgh, 1912), pp. 34-35. 

24R. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes (‘‘Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar 
iiber das Neue Testament”; Gittingen, 1950), pp. 403-5. 





PAUL’S “MISSIONARY JOURNEYS” AS 
REFLECTED IN HIS LETTERS 


THOMAS H. CAMPBELL 
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ITHIN the past fifteen years two American writers have attempted 

rather radical reconstructions of Paul’s career by attempting to 

formulate a chronology based solely upon his letters in virtual disregard 
of Acts. 

Donald W. Riddle, who made the earlier of these attempts, sought to 
organize Paul’s ministry around the ‘fourteen years” of Gal 21 and II 
Cor 12 2. In his opinion the two references to ‘‘fourteen years” have to 
do with the same revolutionary experience in Paul’s life (his conversion) 
and a crisis occasioned by the Judaizers fourteen years later. On the 
basis of the Galatians passage he dates the ‘‘Council’’ at Jerusalem four- 
teen years after Paul’s conversion. Therefore II Corinthians 10-13 must 
have been written not far from the time of the ‘“‘Council.’’! 

John Knox? organizes his chronology of Paul’s career around the 
three visits to Jerusalem referred to in Paul’s letters (Gal 1 18, 2 1; and 
an intended visit mentioned in Rom 15 25). He feels sure there were only 
three visits to Jerusalem as over against five mentioned in Acts (9 26-30, 
11 27-30, 15 1-29, 18 22, and 21 17 #.). 

Both writers concur in dating the greater part of Paul’s evangelistic 
work prior to the visit to Jerusalem on the occasion of the Council. 
Attention will be given hereafter to the statement of Knox with regard 
to the extent of Paul’s labors during the “‘fourteen years.’’ Riddle says: 
“During this period Paul’s evangelizing activity occurred. Within it his 
letters (with the exception of II Corinthians 1-9, the letter introducing 
Phoebe, and Romans) were written.’’3 

The effect of either study, if accepted, is to empty Acts of virtually 
all historical value in reconstructing the career of Paul except at such 
points as are directly corroborated by Paul’s letters. Moreover, much 
of the evidence in the letters themselves which tends to support the Acts 
picture of Paul’s career (at least in its main outlines) seems to have been 
overlooked. 


t Donald W. Riddle, Paul, Man of Conflict (Nashville, 1940). See especially 
Appendix II, pp. 201-11. 
2 John Knox, Chapters in a Life of Paul (New York and Nashville, 1950). 
3 Riddle, op. cit., p. 210. 
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In the present writer’s view, if all the evidence found in Paul’s letters 
is taken seriously, the main outlines of the progress of his missionary 
work from province to province can be established, and, with certain 
exceptions which will be noted, the resulting outline will be much more 
nearly in harmony with the Acts account than the conclusions of Riddle 
and Knox would lead one to believe. 

Certainly Paul’s letters are our primary sources for a reconstruction 
of his career, whereas Acts is at best a secondary source except at those 
points where the author is writing as an eye-witness or using the journal 
of an eye-witness. Furthermore, it is admitted that Acts exhibits certain 
tendencies which Knox mentions, such as (a) an emphasis on the role 
of Jerusalem as the beginning and recognized center of the church of the 
apostolic period and (b) a stress on the importance of the Twelve as 
exercising a superintendency over the whole church. It is also evident 
from such a passage as II Cor 11 24-27 that Acts by no means tells the 
whole story of Paul’s career. 

One of the main contentions of Knox is that the whole Acts conception 
of three great missionary tours “represents a later way of seeing and 
interpreting a career which originally did not appear so at all.”” He goes 
on to say, “If you had stopped Paul on the streets of Ephesus and said 
to him, ‘Paul, which of your missionary journeys are you on now?’ he 
would have looked at you blankly without the remotest idea of what 
was in your mind.’’4 

Granted that Acts does not tell the whole story, for the mission to 
Cyprus and Galatia certainly was not his first missionary journey, are we 
compelled to assume that definite stages in Paul’s missionary work cannot 
be discovered? And must we assume in advance that these stages cannot 
be the same, in their main outlines, as those which are so clearly marked 
out in Acts? 

Let us now examine the evidence for the progress of Paul’s missionary 
work as reflected in his letters. This we shall do under three heads. 

First, there is the ‘‘autobiographical’’ section of Galatians. This takes 
us back to the beginning of Paul’s career as a Christian and earlier. The 
pertinent passages which indicate Paul’s movements from the time of his 
conversion to the time when Galatians leaves off are 1 15—2 1, 2 n:: 


... But when he who had set me apart before I was born, and had called me 
through his grace, was pleased to reveal his Son to me, in order that I might preach 
him among the Gentiles, I did not confer with flesh and blood, nor did I go up to 
Jerusalem to those who were apostles before me, but I went away into Arabia; 
and again I returned to Damascus. 


Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas, and remained 
with him fifteen days. But I saw none of the other apostles except James the Lord’s 


4 Knox, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 
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brother. (In what I am writing to you, before God, I do not lie!) Then I went 
into the regions of Syria and Cilicia. And I was still not known by sight to the 
churches of Christ in Judea; they only heard it said, ‘‘He who once persecuted us 
is now preaching the faith he once tried to destroy.” And they glorified God 
because of me. 


Then after fourteen years I went up again to Jerusalem... . 


But when Cephas came to Antioch... .s 


The fact that Paul “returned” from Arabia to Damascus implies 
that his conversion took place in or near that city. From that point, if 
we follow Paul’s own narrative, the places visited are Arabia, Damascus 
(117), Jerusalem (118), Syria and Cilicia (1 21), Jerusalem (21), and 
Antioch (2 11). This covers a period of fourteen (or more) years. 

What was Paul doing during those fourteen years? Knox is quite 
sure that Paul is telling the truth when he says, or rather implies, that 
his going up to Jerusalem ‘‘after fourteen years’’ was his second visit. 
His oath recorded in Gal 1 20 is cited as evidence that he had seen none 
of the apostles except Cephas and James the Lord’s brother. Yet he goes 
on to suggest that “when Paul made his visit to Jerusalem ‘fourteen 
years later,’ he had reached the zenith of his career. He had labored in 
Galatia and Asia, in Macedonia and Greece.’”® ‘‘It is true,” says Knox, 
“that he does not mention these various fields in Gal 1 21. But there is 
not the slightest reason why he should.” So, in vss. i1s-20, Paul is held 
to strict account for telling ‘‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but: 
the truth’”’ because he is on oath. Since in vs. 21 he is not on oath, Knox 
assumes that there is no reason to expect him to tell ‘‘the whole truth.” 
Thus while rejecting the possibility of an intermediate visit to Jerusalem 
which Paul failed to mention, Knox assumes a missionary career extend- 
ing into Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia, whereas Paul mentions 
only Syria and Cilicia. If we are to hold Paul to rigid account to tell us 
of all his movements, it would seem that any assumption that he went 
west of Cilicia during the ‘fourteen years” goes beyond the evidence. 

This brings us to the second phase of our evidence. In I Thess 21, 2, 
Paul writes: 


For you yourselves know, brethren, that our visit to you was not in vain; for 
though we had already suffered and been shamefully treated at Philippi, as you 
know, we had courage in our God to declare to you the gospel of God in the face 
of great opposition. 


This establishes the fact that Paul had preached at Philippi, and had 
suffered persecution there, before he came to Thessalonica. This sequence 
is interestingly corroborated by Phil 4 15, 16: 


5 This quotation and subsequent scriptural quotations are from The Holy Bible, 
Revised Standard Version (New York, 1952). 
6 Knox, op. cit., p. 58. 
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... And you Philippians yourselves know that in the beginning of the gospel, 
when I left Macedonia, no church entered into partnership with me in giving and 
receiving except you only; for even in Thessalonica you sent me help once and 
again. 


For our next datum we return to I Thessalonians. Paul had to leave 
Thessalonica. He had desired greatly to return, ‘but Satan hindered” 
him (I Thess 2 17, 1s). He continues in I Thess 3 1-3a: 


Therefore when we could bear it no longer, we were willing to be left behind 
at Athens alone, and we sent Timothy, our brother and God’s servant in the gospel 
of Christ, to establish you in your faith and to exhort you, that no one be moved 
by these afflictions. 


Thus far we have the sequence: Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens. Now 
let us turn to II Cor 11 7-9: 


Did I commit a sin in abasing myself so that you might be exalted, because I 
preached God’s gospel without cost to you? I robbed other churches by accepting 
support from them in order to serve you. And when I was with you and was in 
want, I did not burden anyone, for my needs were supplied by the brethren who 
came from Macedonia. 


This establishes the fact that churches had been formed in Macedonia 
before Paul preached in Corinth. For this period in Paul’s career we 
therefore have the following sequence: Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens, 
Corinth. 


The third period in Paul’s career, as discoverable from his letters, 
may be reconstructed around the making up of the “collection” for the 
“saints’’ at Jerusalem. The earliest mention of the collection (with the 
exception of the reference in Gal 2 10 to remembering the poor) is in 
I Cor 16 1-4: 


Now concerning the contribution for the saints: as I directed the churches of 
Galatia, so you also are to do. On the first day of every week, each of you is to put 
something aside and store it up, as he may prosper, so that contributions need not 
be made when I come. And when I arrive, I will send those whom you accredit 
by letter to carry your gift to Jerusalem. If it seems advisable that I should go 
also, they will accompany me. 


Two facts should be noted: first, some time had elapsed since Paul 
had first preached the gospel in Corinth. Second, the gospel is just 
beginning to make headway in Ephesus, from whence he writes I Corin- 
thians. ‘“‘But I will stay in Ephesus until Pentecost, for a wide door for 
effective work has opened to me,’’ writes Paul, ‘‘and there are many 
adversaries’ (16 8, 9). 

The early chapters of II Corinthians reflect the danger which Paul 
experienced in Ephesus on account of these “‘adversaries.” He writes of 
“the affliction which we experienced in Asia’ and of how he had ‘“‘de- 
spaired of life itself’ (II Cor 18). Paul is writing from Macedonia 
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(chaps. 8 and 9), but he had not come immediately from Ephesus to 
Macedonia. He had come first to Troas (2 12) where ‘‘a door was opened’”’ 
for him, but because of his anxiety about the Corinthian church, and 
because Titus was slow in returning from Corinth, Paul left Troas 
and went on to Macedonia. 

The collection occupies the whole of chaps. 8 and 9. At least a year 
has elapsed since Paul wrote I Corinthians, for he has been telling the 
Macedonians that ‘“‘Achaia has been ready since last year,’’ and the zeal 
of the Corinthians has spurred the Macedonians to greater effort in 
completing their share of the contribution. Paul soon will visit Corinth 
bringing some of the Macedonians with him, and he pleads with the 
Corinthians not to ‘‘let him down”’ by any failure on their part. 

Presumably Paul did go to Corinth according to his plan, and it is 
probable that from there he wrote Romans, although (especially if 
chap. 16 is not an integral part of the letter) he does not tell us definitely 
where he was. When he writes to the Roman church, however, he is on 
the point of departing for Jerusalem, after which he plans to visit Rome 
en route to a new field of missionary endeavor in Spain. When Paul 
wrote Romans the collection was completed, and Paul considered his 
work in the East finished. The latter fact is attested by his statement of 
policy in Rom 15 18-20: 


... For I will not venture to speak of anything except what Christ has wrought 
through me to win obedience from the Gentiles, by word and deed, by the power of 
signs and wonders, by the power of the Holy Spirit, so that from Jerusalem and as 
far round as IIlyricum I have fully preached the gospel of Christ, thus making it 
my ambition to preach the gospel, not where Christ has already been named, lest 
I build on another man’s foundation, .. . 


Then he continues in vss. 22-25: 


This is the reason why I have so often been hindered from coming to you. But 
now, since I no longer have any room for work in these regions, and since I have 
longed for many years to come to you, I hope to see you in passing as I go to Spain, 
and to be sped on my journey there by you, once I have enjoyed your company for 
a little. At present, however, I am going to Jerusalem with aid for the saints. 


Granted that his final visit to Corinth, his journey to Jerusalem, and 
his visit to Rome, as well as his contemplated journey to Spain, are in the 
realm of intention rather than of accomplished fact, we may piece to- 
gether the following order of places which Paul visited, or intended to 
visit, after leaving Ephesus: Troas, Macedonia, Corinth, Jerusalem, 
Rome. 

When the sequence of Paul’s movements as revealed by his letters 
is put side by side with that recorded in Acts, there is a correspondence 
which is very striking, especially in view of the probability that the 
author of Acts had not read Paul’s letters. 

It is true there are certain discrepancies remaining. Acts makes no 
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mention of Paul’s visit to Arabia, and consequently, no mention of his 
“return” to Damascus. The Acts account of Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem 
(9 2s-30) implies more of a public activity than would be assumed from 
Paul’s own account in Gal 118, 19. It should be remembered, however, 
that Paul claims in Rom 1519 to have preached the gospel ‘from 
Jerusalem and as far round as Illyricum.”’ 

On the other hand, Galatians makes no mention of Paul’s having 
gone via Caesarea to Syria and Cilicia, nor is specific mention made of 
Tarsus or (at that point) of Antioch. There is the possibility, too, that 
Acts has too many visits to Jerusalem, and that Paul’s second visit, 
referred to in Gal 2 1-10, is to be identified with the visit mentioned in 
Acts 11, of which the more elaborate account in Acts 15, which included 
the account of the ‘‘decrees,’”’ may be a doublet. Paul makes no mention 
of Berea or of his visit to C2nchrea and Ephesus following his first sojourn 
in Corinth. Nor does he mention his subsequent return to Jerusalem 
and Antioch before entering upon his work at Ephesus which is recorded 
in Acts 18 22. 

Again, Acts makes no mention of Paul’s going to Troas from Ephesus, 
but states only that Paul “departed, for Macedonia” (Acts 201). Paul 
makes no mention of the plot made against him by the Jews at Corinth 
“as he was about to set sail for Syria’ (Acts 20 3), but Rom 15 30-32 
testifies that Paul did have a premonition that his visit to Jerusalem 
would be fraught with danger. 

Much is made of the failure of Acts to mention the “‘collection.”” The 
reason for the omission Knox states as follows: ‘“The offering was essenti- 
ally a peace offering, but according to Luke-Acts there had been peace in 
the church for many years — indeed ever since the apostolic council, 
early in Paul’s ministry. There was no occasion for a peace offering.””7 
Without attempting to explain the almost complete lack of reference in 
Acts to the offering, I would like to raise the question, ““How do we know 
the ‘collection’ was a peace offering?’’ It may well have been, but Paul 
nowhere tells us that it was. If, as Knox believes, the decision to raise 
the “collection” grew out of the conference with the “‘pillars,” the initia- 
tive was taken by the apostles themselves: ‘‘only they would have us 
remember the poor, which very thing I was eager to do” (Gal 2 10). 
Paul, in Rom 15 26, 27, refers to it as a voluntary act on the part of the 
churches: 


... For Macedonia and Achaia have been pieased to make some contribution 
for the poor among the saints at Jerusalem; they were pleased to do it, and indeed 
they are in debt to them, for if the Gentiles have come to share in their spiritual 
blessings, they ought also to be of service to them in material blessings. 


7 Ibid., pp. 71-72. 
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Perhaps, then, Paul and his churches paid more deference to Jerusalem 
than sometimes has been recognized. 

The most serious gap in the sequence provided by Paul’s letters as 
compared with Acts is that in his letters we find no clue as to when his 
work in the province of Galatia should be placed. We know only that 
Paul had been among the Galatians twice when he wrote to them. (Note 
the 7d mpdtepov of 413.) Evidently he had not been long separated 
from them when he wrote, for he marvels that they are “‘so quickly 
[o’rws taxéws] deserting him who called’ them and “turning to a 
different gospel’ (Gal 16). But Paul’s letters alone give us no definite 
clue for dating the Galatian mission. 

We are not faced with this difficulty, however, in regard to Paul’s 
other fields of labor, for, beyond his ministry in Syria and Cilicia, he 
preached in Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia in that order; and, after spend- 
ing some time at Ephesus, he made a more or less hurried visit to Mace- 
donia and Achaia in the interest of the ‘‘collection.’’ From there he set 
out for Jerusalem meanwhile making plans to go to Rome and the West. 
This is precisely the picture which we get from Acts. 

All this suggests that whether or not one designates Paul’s movements 
as ‘missionary journeys,’’ the general outline of Paul’s missionary career 
as found in Acts is essentially in harmony with that which may be 
derived from his letters. The correspondences between the two sources 
are such as one would expect from two reliable, but independent sources, 
while the differences, though not to be ignored, are not such as to affect 
the general credibility of Acts. Acts is not far wrong in its general picture 
of Paul’s movements at those points where the record can be checked by 
his letters. If Acts gives a reliable report of the progress of Paul’s mis- 
sionary work in Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia, are we not justified in 
assuming that it may give us an equally reliable report of his work in 
Galatia? The traditional view of Paul’s ‘‘missionary journeys” is not 
in any essentials foreign to the facts. 
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SEQUENCE OF PAUL’S MOVEMENTS 
from his conversion to his arrival in Rome 


Letters 


Damascus (implied in Gal 1 17) 


Arabia (Gal 1 17) 
Damascus (Gal 1 17; see also 
II Cor 11 23-33) 
(After three years) 
Jerusalem (Gal 1 18) 


Syria and Cilicia (Gal 1 21) 


(After fourteen years) 
Jerusalem (Gal 2 1) 


Antioch (Gal 2 11) 


Philippi (I Thess 2 2) 
Thessalonica (I Thess 2 2; 
Phil 4 15-16) 
Athens (I Thess 3 1) 
Corinth (II Cor 11 7-9) 


Ephesus (I Cor 16 8) 


Troas (II Cor 2 12) 
Macedonia (II Cor 2 13) 

Paul is preparing to visit 
Corinth (II Cor 9 4) 


Paul prepares to go to 


Jerusalem (Rom 15 25-27) 


then 


Rome (Rom 15 28-29) 


Acts 
Damascus (9 1-25) 


Jerusalem (9 26-29) 
Caesarea (9 30) 
Tarsus (9 30) 
Antioch (11 26a) 


Jerusalem (11 29-30, 12 25) 
Antioch (13 1—4a) 
Cyprus (13 4b—12) 
South Galatia (13 13—14 25) 
Antioch (14 26-28) 
Jerusalem (15 1-29) 
Antioch (15 30-35) 
Syria and Cilicia (15 40-41) 
South Galatia (16 1-5) 
Troas (16 8-10) 
Philippi (16 11-40) 
Thessalonica (17 1-9) 
Berea (17 10-14) 
Athens (17 15-34) 
Corinth (18 1-18) 
(18 months) 
Cenchrea (18 18b) 
Ephesus (18 19-21) 
Caesarea (18 22a) 
Jerusalem (18 22b) 
Antioch (18 22) 
Ephesus (19 1—20 1) 
(Note Paul’s intention to visit Macedonia, 
Achaia, Jerusalem, and Rome, in that 
order — 19 21) 
(Two years, three months — 19 8-10; three 
years — 20 31) 


Macedonia (20 1b) 


Greece (Achaia) (20 2b-3a) 
(3 months) 


Philippi (20 3b—€a) 
Troas (20 6b—12) 
Miletus (20 17-35) 


Caesarea (21 8-14) 
Jerusalem (21 15—23 30) 
Caesarea (23 33—26 32) 
Rome (28 14b-31) 





THE JEWISH CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL 


E. L. ALLEN 
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NE of the most disconcerting features in John’s Gospel is the con- 
troversy, bitter at times, between Jesus and ‘‘the Jews.’’ That 
the term in question denotes, not the Jewish community as a whole, but 
its leaders, seems to be clear. On the other hand, their attitude to Jesus 
is not an individual one, it is representative of the community. They 
are as it were spokesmen of the Synagogue in its conflict with the Church; 
and the arguments employed, though sometimes, as in the case of the 
Sabbath law, they have their parallels in the Synoptists, are in the main 
appropriate to the position reached towards the end of the first century. 
One might indeed hope to reconstruct from the Gospel not a little of 
Jewish-Christian polemics at that period. The gravamen of the charge 
brought against Jesus by “the Jews’ is that he makes himself “equal 
with God”’ (5 1s), whatever that may mean in the context. We are driven 
to recognize a distinct anti-Jewish bias in the Fourth Evangelist, and 
while we may allow that this is not racial but theological, it is the more 
to be regretted on that account." 

Perhaps it is because the subject is so delicate that C. H. Dodd 
virtually passes it over in his recent study.? F. C. Grant is much more 
outspoken, and rightly so.s At the same time, one must not overlook the 
traces of a more favorable attitude to the Jews. Even when one has set 
aside the hypothesis that the Gospel was written originally in Aramaic, 
there is evidence enough that its author thought in that language. There 
are times too when the argument takes a rabbinic turn, noticeably at 
10 34-36, a passage that would have been more at home in Paul or even 
Matthew. There is no need to dismiss the saying ‘‘Salvation is from the 
Jews’”’ (4 22) as an interpolation. The context is decisive as to its meaning: 
Christianity stands in the tradition of Jerusalem as against that of 
Gerizim, and so much it was impossible to question. Jesus is executed 
as King of the Jews, though it is characteristic of John that he gives the 
accusation a universal reference, describing it as written in the three 
languages of the Greco-Roman world (19 19 f.) In this article I shall 


t Philippe H. Menoud: L’Eglise naissante et le Judaisme (1952), p. 22. 
2 The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (1953). 
3 An Introduction to New Testament Thought (1950), p. 94. 
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endeavor to show that John is aware of the existence, alongside of the 
Synagogue that has rejected Jesus, of a Jewish Christian Church that 
has accepted him, and shall inquire into his attitude to this. 

That there is a certain ambivalence about John’s attitude to Judaism 
ought not to surprise us, for it is to be found in most of the writers of the 
NT. Thus, while Matthew is most concerned to establish continuity 
between the new and the old by presenting Jesus as Messiah of Israel in 
accordance with prophecy, he is also more severe than his fellow- 
evangelists in his denunciation of the Pharisees. Paul can at one point 
go so far as to repeat the Gentile accusation against the Jews of hostility 
towards the human race (I Thess 2 15) and yet at another make his 
mission to the Gentiles a mere means to the conversion of Israel one 
day (Rom 11 13 ¢.). The ambivalence of John comes out most clearly 
in the two stories of his second chapter, each of which represents one 
aspect of the relation of Christianity to Judaism. In the first, the wedding 
at Cana, we see how Christ transmutes Law into Gospel, a religion of 
constraint and obligation into one of love and joy. In the second, the 
cleansing of the Temple, we are shown how the Temple must pass that 
the Church which is the Body of Christ may take its place. Christianity 
is both the fulfilment of Judaism and its destruction; it lifts it to a higher 
level and it supersedes it. Both statements are required to do justice 
to so complex a relationship. 

The story of Nathanael seems to symbolize the first of these possibil- 
ities. Nathanael himself plays no part in the subsequent narrative nor, 
so far as our information goes, was he of any prominence in the Early 
Church. Without denying that there may well be a historical nucleus 
to the narrative, we may suppose that his importance here is due to his 
symbolic significance. He represents the sincere and devout Jew, or 
rather, Israelite, that is, one who is true to Israel’s vocation. Jesus 
accepts him as such in spite of his prejudice against any Messiah from 
Nazareth. If there is a connection between sitting under the fig-tree and 
studying the Torah,s Nathanael becomes the type of the Jew who is 
studious as well as sincere and devout. He searches the Scriptures and, 
as the sequel shows, recognizes in Jesus the one of whom they speak. 
He confesses Jesus as Son of God and King of Israel, that is to say, as 
the long-expected Messiah of his people. It is the initial Jewish Christian 
confession. Jesus accepts it for the time being, but anticipates an advance 
beyond it. He will discern in Jesus one day the Son of Man who is of 
heavenly origin and who mediates between God and man. We shall find 
the same transition from a primitive to a developed Christology in the 
next narrative. 

This is the story of the man born blind who is cured at the pool of 


4 Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar, etc., I1, 371. 
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Siloam. C. H. Dodd's grouping of the material is less helpful here than 
elsewhere.’ He assigns chap. 9 to his Fifth Episode, thus separating it 
from the chapters that precede. I would prefer to read it as the con- 
tinuation of them and to treat as a unity the whole section 7 1—10 39. 
This brings before us the contrast between two attitudes within the 
Jewish community, the first an attachment that turns rapidly to murder- 
ous hatred and the second an imperfect faith that issues in full accept- 
ance of the Lord. As the result of his preaching in Jerusalem, Jesus wins 
something like discipleship from certain of his hearers. They are spoken 
of as actually “believing on him”’ (8 30). However, Jesus does not accept 
their faith as genuine; as on an earlier occasion, he does not trust himself 
to these people, for he knows how uncertain and unreliable they are 
(2 23-25). Their faith is only of a rudimentary nature and needs to be 
maintained and developed. Only as they continue attached to him and 
obedient to his teaching will they become disciples in any adequate sense 
(8 32). This provokes immediate opposition, for what do they need 
that they have not already in virtue of the covenant with Abraham? 
It is then insisted that the Jew, equally with the Gentile, is under the 
dominion of sin and needs the salvation only Christ can give. The 
temper of the would-be disciples changes, and the language of Jesus 
grows ever more incensed and bitter, till they are branded as children, 
neither of God nor of Abraham, but of the devil. Mention of Abraham 
brings to the fore the christological issue between Church and Synagogue, 
and in the end, when Jesus makes his claim unmistakably clear, they 
attempt to stone him (8 59). 

We have here a symbolic narrative describing how the majority of 
Jews, beginning with some measure of interest in Jesus and his message 
during his lifetime, passed to animosity as the preaching of the Church 
made it clear that he must be accepted as Savior from a sin common to 
Jew and Gentile and as in some sense sharing in the eternal being of 
God. It is the story of how the Synagogue first opened its doors to 
Jesus and then finally closed them against him in the person of his fol- 
lowers. But this decision was that of the majority, and alongside of them 
was the other and more favorable decision of the minority, here symbol- 
ized by the story of chap. 9. The picture seems to be drawn as a deliberate 
contrast to the one that preceded it. 

This man, unlike the others, is aware of his need and willing to accept 
the help proferred by Jesus. The symbolism of 9 7 seems to hint at the 
messianic role of Jesus. He gives commands as one whom God has sent 
into the world and the man obeys him, though without as yet knowing 
who he is. When he is asked for his own view of Jesus in the light of 
what has happened to him, he describes him at once as a prophet. When 


5 Op. cit., pp. 354 ff. 
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he is challenged by ‘‘the Jews’ — here evidently the authorities — he 
insists that he must at least be from God, a worshipper and servant of 
God, whose prayers are heard because of his obedience. His confession 
of Jesus is that of a Jewish Christian of John’s day. And he is prepared 
to stand by this even though it leads to his expulsion from the Synagogue. 
For that, we are told, was the penalty of any acknowledgment of Jesus 
as Messiah (vs. 22) and when it is said that “‘they cast him out” (vs. 34), 
while one meaning of this will simply be that they expelled him from the 
room in which the inquiry was being held, the repetition of the phrase 
in the next verse seems to imply something more serious. The man in 
the story represents the small group of Jews who accepted Jesus as 
prophet and Messiah and who clung to their faith in spite of the cross- 
questioning to which they were subjected and the sentence of expulsion 
that was eventually passed upon them. 

The sequel (vss. 35-39) deals with the question whether this small 
community will do as Nathanael did and go on to a more advanced 
Christology, that which John himself champions. The disputed reading 
in vs. 35 need not concern us, as the meaning will be the same whether 
“Son of God” or “Son of Man” is read. That the man says “Lord, I 
believe,” and worships Jesus is evidence enough that he reaches what for 
the evangelist is the definitive Christian attitude to Jesus. Only here is 
it said that worship is paid to Jesus. May we suppose that in this story 
John expresses his confidence that the Jewish Christian Church will 
stand one day where the Gentile Church already stands, that having 
accepted separation from the mother community for the Lord’s sake, it 
will finally go on to think of him and to worship him as it is not at present 
prepared to do? While therefore John has nothing but opposition for 
those who reject his view of Jesus, he is willing to wait till those who are 
only halfway there have caught up with him. 

This line of thought is continued in chap. 10 in the allegory of the 
Shepherd and his sheep. The sheep are the disciples whom Jesus gathers 
round him and as such represent Jewish Christians: to these Gentile 
Christians will subsequently be added (vs. 16). The emphasis on the unity 
of the flock is to be understood, in part at least, as expressing John’s 
desire to hold Jewish and Gentile Christians together within the Church. 
In the story of Caiaphas as an unconscious prophet, we have a parallel 
to this (11 47-53). He speaks of ‘‘the people” and “‘the whole nation’’; 
these terms, of course, are used synonymously, but John (cf. 19 23 t.) 
prefers to distinguish between them. ‘The people” then become the 
Jewish nation and ‘‘the whole nation”’ is identified with the elect among 
the Gentiles. Here again the Jewish Christians form the original Church, 
and the Gentiles enter it by being associated with them. So that 
salvation is indeed from the Jews. 

The conclusion of this paper may now be summarized. The Gospel 
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of John bears on every page marks of the contemporary situation. The 
controversies in which Jesus engages with the Jews reproduce the theo- 
logical debates, often bitter and prejudiced in the extreme, between 
Church and Synagogue at the close of the first century A. D. The refer- 
ences to the Baptist in the prologue and the opening chapters seem to be 
directed against disciples who still claimed for him a revelatory value. 
A passage like 19 34 ¢. rebuts a current heresy of docetist type, the same 
indeed as that against which the slogan ‘‘The Word became flesh” is 
directed. It is here suggested that John was aware of a Jewish Christian 
Church, still faithful to the Law but acknowledging Jesus as Messiah 
and prophet. He recognized this as the nucleus around which the Church 
of his day had gathered and as such held it in honor. Dissatisfied as he 
was with its confession of the Lord, he was confident that it would ere 
long go on to that full acknowledgment of him which his Gospel was 
written to urge on all its readers (20 31). 





THE ORIGINAL HEBREW OF BEN SIRA 1210-14 


H. L. GINSBERG 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T is no favorable reflection upon our guild that the following facts 
(they are nothing less) still have to beg for recognition: 


1. The Greek version of Ben Sira (G) is an about 90% literal rendering 
of a smooth, pleasing Hebrew. 


2. The Peshitta (S) of this Book is clearly a very free rendering of 
a Hebrew text which diverged but little from that which served G as 
archetype. 


3. The Genizah Hebrew text (H) is composed in an idiom which 
(a) is for the most part hideous, (b) is rarely presupposed by G, and 
(c) for the most part alternates between execrably literal reproduction 
of S and substitution of biblical (or other) flourishes which only vaguely 
suggest the general thought of S. In addition to S, the Syrohexaplar 
Version (S*) was occasionally consulted by the producer or producers 
of H. 


All of which being so, who would recover some semblance of the 
real Hebrew original must reconstruct it, as best he can, primarily from 
G. But we must gratefully accept any aid which S* may offer us for 
the recovery of G, and any help which may be forthcoming from S in 
deciding between two or more possible Hebrew originals of a Greek 
rendering. 

It is reported that fragments of a Hebrew Ben Sira have been dis- 
covered in the Wilderness of Judah. Since, however, the site is not 
Khirbet Qumran, the fragments may not be so old as the Khirbet 
Qumran scrolls: in that case they may be of the same character as H. 
But if they are at least pre-Arab, it is probable that 


1. They will be found to be as unlike H as imaginable. 


2. They will be found to be very similar to the approximation to the 
original of 12 10-14 which is reconstructed below. 
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G* S 


bh muotebons TG éxOpG cov eis Tov aidva’ 10 | I’ thymn bsn” I‘Im 
as yap 6 xadkds lodrat, odtws 4 rovnpia airov mtl d’yk nh3’ hw dmtnp hbrh 
kal éay tarewwh Kai mopebnrat cvyKexugas, 11 | ’pn mStm‘ lk wmhlk qdmyk kpyp 
éxiotnoov Thy Yuxnv cov kai diAakat am’ abo hb Ibk [/. blk] Imdhl mnh 
kal €on abT@ ws éxpeuaxws écomrrTpov hwy lh ’yk gl’ r’z’ 
wl’ nSkh Imhblwtk 
kal yvwon Ste ovk eis TéXOS KaTiwoer/KaTiwTal. wtd‘ hrt’ dqn’th 
(S*: kal yvmon els TeAOS KaTLMTEWS) 
LH oTnons abrov Tapa cEeauTs, I’ tqymywhy Iwtk 
bh avarpepas oe orf émi Tov TOTOV Gov" dl’ nthpk nqwm bdwktk 
pH Kabions abrov éx deEay cov, I’ twtbywhy mn ymynk 
pnmote Sntnon Thy Kabédpay cov dim’ nb’ kwrsyk 
kal é éoxaTwv émvyvaon tods Adyous pou wbhrt’ td‘ mly 
kal éml T&v pnudtwv pov Katavvynop. wbm’mry ttdmr 
tis éXenoer Eraordov dpiddynxTov 13 a nrhm ‘Il ’Swp’ dnkt lh 
wy 


kal mavras Tovs rpocayovras Onpios <dd6vT0s> ; hkn’ ’p kl mn dqrb Ihywt &n’ 
ovTws TOY MpooTopEvopevoy avSpi auapTwArA@ 14 | hkn’ ’p kl mn dm&twtp lgbr’ ‘wl’ 
Kal cupgupopevov év Tats aGuapriats av’Tov. l’ n‘br ‘dm’ dt’qd bh nwr’ 





* After Rahlfs. 

+ Because tn can mean (in post-biblical Hebrew) both ‘“‘to burrow’ and “‘to 
rust,” an unwary scribe or translator might easily think of the latter meaning first and 
consequently read the n at the end of the first word instead of the beginning of the 
second, thus making the former mean ‘‘copper’’ instead of ‘‘serpent.’”” Hence the render- 
ings of Gand S. For this to happen, wma had to be followed, in the original Hebrew, im- 
mediately by 7$nn, and as a matter of fact the equivalent of nna is still followed 
immediately by the equivalent of 7m in G and S. But in retroverting S into Hebrew, 
the maker(s) of H separated the two words in question, and so strayed still further 
from the original Hebrew. For our reconstruction, cf. especially notes ** and 77 and 
vs. 13. 

2 Cf. Isa 31 4a. may’, in preference to bpw’, is further indicated by S and by the 
combination of the root »3y with the phrase mnv 75m (as in our reconstruction) in 
Isa 60 14. 

3 Cf. Isa 60 14. 

4 Cf. Ps 35 14; 38 7; 42 10; 43 2; further Jer 14 2; Job 5 11. 

s-s Nobody who knows Syriac and the technique of S will doubt that the Syriac 
idiom in S can go back to this Hebrew; while the very unGreek Hebraism of G can 
hardly go back to anything else. 

6-6 See Gen 3 14-15, especially 15b. In post-biblical Hebrew "jw and »wew have the 
less violent sense of ‘‘to rub,” which is the one rendered here by G. (S's ‘‘to reveal” is 
merely a leap in the dark.) As for the second word, G read it *s5, “‘mirror’’ and S 11, 
“secret”; but the * or t represents merely the surviving one of the original three branches 
of an ill-starred vy. Compare the maxim of Rabbi Simeon b. Yohai, haftdb Sebbannhasim 
rds ’et mohé, ‘‘Even if it’s the best of the serpents, smash its brain.’”’ (Soferim 15 7.) — 
For S to add (or drop) a clause is nothing unusual. The mere presence of the added 
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Translation of the Construed 
Hebrew Text 


Never trust thine enemy; 

for his malice burrows like a snake. 

Tho he humble himself and walk bowed, 
give heed and beware of him. 


7Thou shalt be to him as one who bruises a head,’ 


and be mindful of the end of his burrowing.® 


Let him not stand with thee 

lest he thrust thee away and stand in thy place, 
nor let him sit at thy right hand 

lest he desire thy seat, 

so that in the end thou recall my words 

and be aghast at my (disregarded) utterances. 
Who will have pity upon a snakebitten charmer 


or anyone who approaches a fangéd beast? 
Even so is he who joins with a man of iniquity 
and becomes polluted by his iniquity. 





Approximation to the Original 
Hebrew Text 


10 obdiyd qua youn bx 
anys "bn wm" °D 

11 49np/smnv 45a 2my? °D 52 
130D DVM $43 175 

Sox7 Rw26 1b nM 


Snbn/invdn n-aned naaié 


bse/qoy ivpyn bx 

nnn wy) 777 1D 

qr0"> wawin bx 

Jaw wpa’ 1p 

9937 Pan 4/ANANNAI 

reopIneN px Sy) 

13° wm) Fw) TaIN JM’/ony °D 


yw men dx snp bon 
14 DS wx =n KIM JD 
ea 2nd 


clause in H is sufficient to suggest that the latter depends upon S, while the fact that H 
expresses the wrong one of the two senses of the Syriac verb — “‘to find” instead of 


“‘to be able’”’ — clinches the matter. 
7-7 I. e., be ever ready to bruise his head. 


§-8 Reconstruction based upon the reading of S*, which agrees with S and makes 
better sense than the received text of G. Take nia) as the second person singular mas- 


culine of the perfect consecutive of ]°3. 


9 I. e., remember that his burrowing, like the snake’s, will end in a bite. 


10 Or some synonymous verb. 


1-1 This phrase, for which cf. Prov 22 24, would account for both G and S. 


12 Or some synonymous verb. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE GRAMMATICAL 
STYLE OF I JOHN 


A. P. SALOM* 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NE of the many questions still to be answered conclusively in regard 

to the Fourth Gospel is its relation to the Johannine Epistles and 
especially the First Epistle. The unity of authorship of these books has 
long been contested by S. G. Lange, Baur, H. J. Holtzmann, S. Davidson, 
O. Holtzmann, Schmiedel, E. F. Scott, Wellhausen, and Wendt among 
others, while Grimm, B. Weiss, Jiilicher, and Richard Law accepted single 
apostolic authorship and Harnack, E. H. Abbott, Windisch, Wendland, 
and Baumgarten accepted single but non-apostolic authorship. Today, 
most accept the single authorship theory although there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether it was apostolic or otherwise. However, the debate 
continues, due mainly to the careful linguistic study by the highly 
respected Professor C. H. Dodd," so that, as recently as 1952, the late 
W. F. Howard, one of the participants in the more recent phase of the 
debate, could declare that the question must still be regarded as open.? 
It has been established by H. J. Holtzmann,3 and more fully elab- 
orated by Brooke,4 that many of the phrases and expressions of the 
Fourth Gospel are also to be found in the First Epistle of John and that 
there is a marked similarity in the vocabulary, of the two books. It was 
further pointed out by Nunns that, in some respects, the teaching of the 
two books is similar. In the paper mentioned above, Dodd discusses the 
question of unity of authorship from the viewpoint of grammatical and 
linguistic style and comes to the conclusion that the two books could not 
have been written by the same author. This paper was answered by two 
very careful, independent studies by Howard® and W. G. Wilson.? The 


* Graduate Student 

*C. H. Dodd, ‘‘The First Epistle of John and the Fourth Gospel,’’ Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, XXI (1937), 129-56. 

2 W. F. Howard, The Interpreter’s Bible, VIII (New York, 1952), 461. 

3H. J. Holtzmann, ‘‘Das Problem des ersten johanneischen Briefes in seinem Ver- 
haltniss zum Evangelium,” Jahrbuch fiir Protestantische Theologie (1882), p. 128. 

4A. E. Brooke, Commentary on the Johannine Epistles (‘‘ICC’”), pp. i ff. 

5H. P. V. Nunn, “The First Epistle of St. John,” Evangelical Quarterly, XVII 
(1945), 296-303. 

6 W. F. Howard, ‘“The Common Authorship of the Johannine Gospel and Epistles,”’ 
Journal of Theological Studies, XLVIII (1947), 12-25. 

7 W. G. Wilson, “An Examination of the Linguistic Evidence Adduced against the 

96 
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arguments by the latter two were confined mainly, however, to an 
examination of linguistic style and dealt very little with grammatical 
style. 

Fundamental to a discussion of the unity of authorship from a 
grammatical standpoint is an understanding of the grammatical style of 
each of the books concerned. Because of what has already been done in 
the study of the grammar of Common Dialect Greek, it should be possible 
to make some assessment of the style of individual authors and set up 
criteria for determining identity of authorship on the basis of grammat- 
ical style. It is the purpose of this paper, then, to discuss at length 
some of the aspects of the grammatical style of First John and, on 
occasion, to make comparisons with the style of the Gospel. A question 
is raised by such a study: To what extent can identity of grammatical 
and linguistic style serve as proof for identity of authorship of any two 
books? It is obvious that it cannot serve as proof conclusive because of 
the possibility of imitation of style by another author. Indeed, Baur 
suggested this as an explanation for the similarity in the language of the 
Epistle and the Gospel. Moffatt has warned that identity of authorship 
by no means follows necessarily from a proof that two writings closely 
resemble one another in style and vocabulary. This evidence must be 
taken in conjunction with other such internal evidence as content and 
theological teaching and with the external evidence. Thus, by the very 
scope of this study, its results must necessarily be of a preliminary nature 
indicating only possibilities for further study with a wider scope. 

As admitted by Dodd,°® the general grammatical style of the two 
books shows striking similarity. Neither of them uses, to any extent, the 
periodic structure which is characteristic of Greek literary prose in 
general. Parataxis is common to both, as is asyndeton (I John 1 1-2, 
2 22-24, 4 4-6, 7-10, 11-13). Sentences are usually short and, in consequence, 
instead of a gradation of stresses moving to a climax — the determining 
factor for the rhythm of Greek literary prose — there is a recurring stress 
upon the emphatic word of the sentence. Parallelism is substituted for 
the period with its structure of principal and subordinate clauses. There 
is often a combination of two parallel clauses where the parallelism is of 
the nature of antithesis or repetition (e. g., I John 5 19, oiéayev Ore 
éx Tov Oeov éopuev, Kal 6 Kdopos Sdos Ev T@ TovNp@ xetrat, cf. John 3 31). 
These constructions, parataxis, asyndeton, parallelism and antithesis, are 
used in both writings, whether consciously or unconsciously, to build up 
a slow, regular rhythm which is in accordance with the religious tone of 


Unity of Authorship of the First Epistle of John and the Fourth Gospel,” JTS, XLIX 
(1948), 147-56. 

8 James Moffatt, An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (New 
York, 1925), p. 589. 

9 Dodd, op. cit., pp. 130 ff. 
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the thought. In speaking further of the style, Dodd makes appeal to 
the aesthetic or emotional impression made on the reader by the two 
books. He feels in the Gospel a richness and subtlety, a penetrating 
quality in the style which is entirely lacking from the Epistle. The slow 
and regular rhythm common to both descends often from regularity to 
monotony in the Epistle. The language of the Epistle is correct and clear 
and sometimes forcible, but it is not the same as the Gospel where there 
is a narrow range of grammatical idiom and vocabulary but, nevertheless, 
a power of style is achieved. Dodd finds in the language of the Gospel an 
intensity ‘‘a kind of inward glow, a controlled excitement” which is not 
to be found in the Epistle. While not detracting from Professor Dodd’s 
recognized ability as a Johannine scholar, it must be admitted that the 
above statement is of a very subjective nature and cannot be argued with 
authority, except by one of the same scholarly caliber. However, such a 
difference in style — provided it exists — might be attributed to the 
different purposes, natures and subject-matter of the two works or, as 
Dodd himself points out, to the fact that the Epistle might have been 
the work of the Evangelist in his old age when his powers had begun 
to fail. 

Before dealing in detail with several of the aspects of the grammatical 
style of the Epistle, there are some general observations which should be 
made before comparisons with the Gospel are drawn. The Gospel gives 
evidence of a long process of composition, while the Epistle seems to 
have been written to meet a specific situation. The one is the result of 
a lifetime of thought and inquiry and reflection, while the other is a 
pastoral letter dealing with the practical needs of the hour. The subject 
matter of the Gospel covers a far wider range than that of the Epistle. 
It contains narrative, dialogue and discourse with appropriate particles. 
Some particles, then, which would be natural in the Gospel might not be 
appropriate in the Epistle. It is generally recognized that the Evangelist 
drew largely on written and oral sources. Where this apparently occurs 
it is to be expected that there will be a wider range of constructions and 
words than when the author was writing or dictating on the spur of the 
moment. In view of the above observations any similarities established 
between the Epistle and the Gospel are the more striking. 

In the Epistle 14 different prepositions occur’ a total of 174 times as 
against 23 in the Gospel which occur a total of 955 times. Apart from 
the very common prepositions, év, éx and amd (which account for 132 
of the total 174 in the Epistle), the majority of the prepositions are 
found with the accusative case, showing a characteristic tendency of the 


10 These figures are based on Wilson, op. cit.; some of the figures, however, have been 
corrected. I find 174 occurrences of prepositions in the Epistle to Wilson’s 158. 
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koine period. A rather rare use of the preposition é« occurs at 4 13 where 
it is used in a partitive sense (x Tov mvebpatos abrov bédwKev Hyiv). 
A striking parallel is seen in John 1 16 (€k Tov tAnpwparTos abrov hueis 
mavres €\aBouev). Compare also John 7 40 for the partitive use. The 
great variety of prepositions in the Gospel compared with the paucity of 
same in the Epistle was cited by Dodd as one of the factors which de- 
termined his conclusion for dual authorship. When compared with NT 
usage as a whole this apparent disparity in the use of prepositions is seen 
in its true perspective. The average occurrence of prepositions in the NT 
per Westcott and Hort page is 20.3 and that of the Epistle and Gospel 
respectively, 23.2 and 17.7. It is seen that the Epistle’s use of prepositions 
is actually above the average NT use. Furthermore, a close examination 
of Wilson’s figures reveals that only the four Gospels (all over 40 pages 
in length) have more than 20 different prepositions and that no beok of 
less than 8 pages has more than 16 prepositions. The Epistle with 74% 
pages has 14 prepositions. (The average in books of under 8 pages is 13.) 
Taking into consideration the lengths of the Epistle and the Gospel, the 
difference between them in the number of different prepositions used is 
proportionally less than exists between the Lukan writings. (Acts, 69 
pages, has 19 different prepositions to the Gospel of Luke’s 24 in 71 
pages.) These figures not only explain an apparent gap between the two 
books but also suggest that the books are closer in this respect than 
Dodd intimated. 

Of the 18 adverbial particles used in the Fourth Gospel (as against 
only 9 in the Epistle), there are certain ones which would not be appropri- 
ate in the Epistle. éxet, éxeiOev, évOade, évrevOev, Ewerta, éow, ExOés 
and mpwi in their temporal and local sense would be more appropriate 
in narrative, and \d@pa is hardly germane to the subject matter of the 
Epistle. There is an average of 5.2 adverbial particles per page in the 
Gospel to only 2.0 in the Epistle. This, together with the much wider 
variety of particles in the Gospel, would at first suggest that the Epistle 
has a more monotonous and less flexible style. But again the lengths of 
the books must be taken into consideration. The average number of 
adverbial particles per page in EAPJ* is 2.8, with which I John’s average 
of 2.0 compares favorably. The variation of-3.2 between the average 
number of adverbial particles per page in the Gospel and the Epistle is 
no higher than the variation between Galatians (5.3) and Colossians (1.8), 
and these latter books are of approximately the same length. Further, 
the accompanying chart discloses that despite the disparity of length, 
a relationship does exist in the use of the particles in the Gospel and the 


11 Gospels, Acts, Paul (Rom, I & II Cor, Gal, Eph, Col, Phil, I & II Thess, Philemon) 
and Johannine Epistles. 
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FREQUENCY OF USE OF ADVERBIAL PARTICLES 
1 John 

é&w 

oOUuTW 

Tov 

wad 

apt 

OUTWS 

TOS 

76 

vuv 4 
Epistle (for those particles which are common to both books). The 
excessive use of 7auv in the Gospel is, of course, to be explained by the 
narrative nature of the book. 

The same situation holds true for conjunctive and other particles 
where there are twice as many in the Gospel as in the Epistle (36:18). 
This great variation is understood by comparing the lengths and numbers 
of particles of other NT books. Only books of more than 50 pages (the 
Gospel has 54) have more than 28 conjunctive particles, while the average 
for books of under 8 pages (the Epistle has 7%) is 20. Again, the 
average per page (25 for the Gospel; 27.4 for the Epistle) shows a close 
correspondence, despite the fact that particles common to both are used 
with differing frequency (e. g., yap, which is very frequent in the Gospel 
— 63 times — occurs only three times in the Epistle, while 67¢ occurs 
approximately twice as often in the Epistle as in the Gospel). It might 
be pointed out, however, that yap occurs 138 times in Romans, 98 in I 
Corinthians, 73 in II Corinthians but only 13 times in Philippians, 5 in Co- 
lossians and II Thessalonians and 3 in Philemon — all by the same author. 

The study of word order, both for the purpose of determining a normal 
NT word order” (if any) and for establishing criteria of an author’s style, 
has received little treatment. It would seem that if any one thing was 
fairly consistent in an author’s style it would be his word order. Admit- 
tedly, changes in word order would occur where the author was con- 
sciously paying attention to his style, but where he was fully occupied 
with the content of his writing — as was usually the case in the NT — 
his word order should remain reasonably constant. A study made of the 
word order in I John and the Fourth Gospel appears to corroborate this."3 
The following chart shows the frequency distribution of sentence types 
in independent clauses, including declarative, imperative and inter- 
rogative clauses. The results show that for both Gospel and Epistle, 


12 See D. J. Wieand, “‘Subject-Verb-Object Relationship ...’’ (Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1946). 

"3 The figures for the Gospel are from Wieand, op. cit.; those for the Epistle are 
my own. 
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TYPE* GOSPEL FREQUENCY EPISTLE FREQUENCY 


SV 390 42 
vO 373 38 
SVO 298 34 
Vv 237 24 
VS 216 2 
VSO 178 1 
OV 22 
SOV 18 
VOS — 
OSV 1 
OVS 1 


*S =Subject; O=Object; V = Verb. 


clauses with an expressed subject are more frequent than clauses without 
an expressed subject, the ratio being 11:9.3 in the Epistle and 11:7 in the 
Gospel. When the subject is expressed it is regularly first (both in the 
Gospel and in the Epistle). The ratio in the Epistle is 94(S): 3(V):2(O) 
and in the Gospel, 37(S):21(V):1(O); and the verb regularly follows the 
subject directly, Epistle 3.5 (SV and SVO):1(S) and Gospel 1.75 (SV 
and SVO):1(S). Regular orders for both Epistle and Gospel are SV, 
SVO, VO, and V (with OV and SOV not infrequent in the Epistle and VS 
and VSO not infrequent in the Gospel — the difference perhaps being 
explained by Semitic influence on the Gospel sources). These results 
would tend to confirm the unity of authorship of the two books. 

A close reading of the First Epistle of John reveals several stylistic 
traits which, because of their repeated use, seem to be characteristic of 
this author. One of these is the use of a demonstrative, airy or partic- 
ularly év tovTw, followed by an explanatory clause introduced by iva, 
éav or Ott or by a clause added in apposition, to emphasize some 
thought. Usually the reference is to what follows, although sometimes 
it could be interpreted as referring to what precedes. The use of év 
TovUT® in this type of construction is particularly common in the Epistle, 
occurring 11 times (2 3, 3 10, 16, 19, 24, 4.2, 9, 10, 13, 17, 52). The same 
construction was found to be common in the Gospel, as for example, at 
437, 930, 13 35, 1518, 1630, etc. Notice the closeness of the parallel 
between I John 23 (& ToiTw yuvwoKxouev... Edy... THP@peEV) and 
that of John 13 35 (€v robTw yvwoovrar .. . éav ayamnv ExnTe). 

Another characteristic of the Epistle is the use of éxetvos as subject 
of the sentence where it is reduced to its very weakest meaning as a 
colorless ‘‘he’’ and where the verb-ending would have quite sufficed. This 
occurs in the Epistle at 26, 3 3, 5, 7, 16, 417. The same stylistic trait 
occurs in the Gospel, although not as frequently as might be expected — 
a total of 20 times (2 21, 5 35, 38, 7 11, 8 42, 99, 11, 12, 36, 106, 11 13, 
13 26, 30, 16 8, 13, 14, 18 17, 19 15, 21, 35). 
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The appearance of the phrase am’ apx7s 8 times in the Epistle 
(1 1, 2 7, 13, 14, 24 (bis), 3 8, 11) is interesting for it has been suggested that 
this might answer Dodd’s claim that the Epistle is free of Semitisms. The 
infrequent use of the relative in both the Gospel and the Epistle has long 
been recognized." The relative occurs only 29 times in the Epistle while 
its chief substitute, the substantivized participle, (usually present, but 
also aorist — 5 1, 6, 1s — and perfect — 3 9, 51, 4, 18) is found 44 times. 
Commonly, the participle construction takes the form mas 6... which 
is also common to the Gospel, occurring a total of 11 times. Of the 
Epistle’s 19 uses of iva clauses there are 8 rare uses. The elliptical use of 
iva is found at 219 and apart from the Gospel (1s, 93, 1152, 13 18, 
14 31, 15 25) this use only appears in the NT at Mark 14 49. iva is used 
for the explanatory infinitive after a demonstrative at 3 11, 23, 4 17, 21, 5 3 
and this use is also found in the Gospel (6 29, 39, 50, 15 8, 12, 13, 17 3); 
while it occurs expressing consequence (1 9) and conceived result (3 1). 

The grammatical characteristics of I John, as discussed above, and 
the close relation which they bear to those of the Fourth Gospel tend to 
point to the unity of the authorship of the two books insofar as it is 
possible to judge on the ground of grammatical style. It remains for this 
judgment to be confirmed or set aside by other comparative studies of 
the two books. 


4 It occurs once in the Gospel, at 8 44. 
18 Brooke, op. cit., p. v. 
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I. 


N spite of the tremendous strides taken by biblical scholarship in 

our day, it has at times disregarded some basic canons of scientific 
research. Envying the certitude and exactness of the natural sciences, 
at least as it appears to outsiders, biblical scholars have sometimes 
forgotten that the phenomena with which the literary and historical 
disciplines are concerned are far more complex than those of the natural 
world and that unilinear explanations can therefore rarely be true. 
Moreover, the conclusions of scholarship cannot be tested experimentally 
in the laboratory. Dogmatism is therefore particularly unjustified in 
these fields and humility is more than a moral virtue—it is an 
indispensable trait of the truly scientific spirit. 

These basic principles of method, which are particularly relevant 
with regard to the book of Koheleth, need to be restated: 

A. The prevalence of multiple factors in historical phenomena must be 
kept in mind. The author of Koheleth is a complex personality. On the 
one hand he is the heir of pre-exilic Hebrew religion, as taught pre- 
eminently in the Torah and the Prophets. He is primarily a devotee and 
practitioner of Hokmah, with its own rich tradition transcending the 
Hebrew national ethos. He is also the contemporary of the ‘“‘proto- 
Pharisaic” stage in the history of Judaism, with the basic ideas of which, 
such as that of judgment in the after-life, he is familiar (3 17 #.; 92 #.). 
He has also absorbed some widely diffused Greek ideas, like the doctrine 
of the ‘‘four elements” (1 2.) and the “‘golden mean”’ (7 16-18), besides 
being influenced by the more general skeptical temper of the Greek way 
of life. Finally, he is no mere echo of his background, but an original, 
richly endowed spirit. Hence it is a distortion to demand documentation 
at each point in his book through parallels in other cultures and to 
interpret his meaning exclusively in terms of other writers. ; 

The style of Koheleth reflects the complexity of his background 
and personality. This book exhibits: a) many affinities with classical 
Hebrew, b) many points of contact with the mishnic era of the language, 


of which it constitutes an early stage, c) countless instances of the 
103 
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powerful influences of Aramaic, which was the spoken language of his 
environment, and d) unique modes of expression for his special ideas. 
In part, he uses the accepted religious vocabulary of his day as a vehicle 
for his own unconventional ideas. In part, he is a pioneer in the attempt 
to use Hebrew for quasi-philosophic purposes, to express such ideas 
as ‘‘past,” “‘present,’’ ‘future,’ “‘recurrence,’’ ‘‘moderation,”’ etc.? 

B. The comparative method, which has proved so. fruitful in con- 
temporary Semitic and biblical studies has two aspects, not one. The 
discoveries of vast amounts of epigraphic material from the surrounding 
cultures of the Fertile Crescent, Sumerian, Akkadian, Syrian, and 
Egyptian, as well as the remains of Hurrian and Hittite civilization, 
have naturally absorbed the energies of scholars eager to illumine 
biblical life and thought through parallels. However, this “horizontal” 
aspect of the comparative method, i.e., through space, has obscured 
the ‘‘vertical’’ aspect, i.e., through time, namely, the light shed on 
Hebrew life and thought by the later phases of Jewish religious and 
cultural development. The Hebrew Scriptures were written by a people 
which remained a recognizable religio-cultural-ethnic group for centuries, 
with an unbroken literary tradition. The Hebrew language never became 
extinct. 

For various reasons, the methodological error is made of ignoring 
or belittling the evidence from post-biblical Hebrew sources in favor 
of alleged parallels from non-Hebrew cultures, emanating from other 
geographical milieus and ethnic groups. This, in spite of the fact 
that the evidence adduced from the ‘vertical aspect,” is, other things 
being equal, at least as significant as that of the “horizontal aspect,”’ 
if not more so. For in the case of material emanating from non-Hebrew 
sources, the problem still remains (though it is often disregarded) of 
explaining when and how the contacts were established by the peoples 
involved and what were the avenues for the transmission of culture.? 

C. There is need to distinguish carefully between paralleis and bor- 
rowings when the two cultures are as similar in background and character 
as are the various peoples of the ancient Semitic world. This becomes 
a more essential, and more difficult procedure, when the peoples involved 
have an even closer physical and spiritual relationship, because they 
emanate from the same area, speak practically the same language and 
share a similar background, as e. g., the members of the Northwest- 
Semitic culture-sphere. Here mere resemblance is insufficient to prove 
borrowing; it may simply reflect an independent, parallel development 
of elements going back to a common inheritance. Only an unusual 


1 Cf. the author’s Koheleth— The Man and His World (=KMW;; 1st ed., New 
York, 1951), chaps. XI-XIII. 

2 Cf. the author’s observations on the subject in the Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volumes 
(English Volume; New York, 1946) pp. 173 ff. 
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combination or a special sequence of factors can serve to demonstrate 
direct dependency.’ 

Careful adherence to all these canons of methodology is necessary 
if we are to achieve results of abiding value in biblical research. 


Il. 


These observations are in order in connection with the most recently 
propounded theory on Ecclesiastes. In 1947, Prof. C. H. Gordon 
tentatively suggested that Koheleth might contain Phoenician influence, 
basing himself on three alleged parallels.‘ This suggestion was expanded 
into a monograph by Father M. J. Dahood in his Canaanite-Phoenician 
Influence in Qoheleth.s His thesis is that Koheleth wrote in Hebrew, not 
in Aramaic, that he employs Phoenician orthography and betrays strong 
Canaanite-Phoenician literary influence and that he was a resident of a 
Phoenician city. This last assumption is based on some alleged “‘historical 
and social allusions” in the book. ; 

Dahood’s treatment is refreshingly free from the dogmatism and the 
unilinear theorizing which have affected much contemporary research. He 
recognizes the existence of Aramaisms and rabbinic locutions in the text 
and joins the virtually unanimous group of scholars, who reject the theory 
of an Aramaic original for Koheleth.?, However, Dahood fails to recognize 
the importance of ‘‘the vertical aspect” of the comparative method, for 
he postulates Phoenician influence in countless instances, where the 
Hebrew literary tradition offers a thoroughly satisfactory explanation. 
As a result, his theory, we believe, fails to carry conviction. 

Dahood’s first argument is that the book exhibits some examples of 


3 Thus a historian of medieval literature rightly warns against “the unsound 
methodological principle that authorship may be determined on the basis of stylistic 
and ideological similarities, even when these are superficial... Similarities in style 
or in ideas are overriding only when they are so individualistic that not other person 
could conceivably have possessed them... In any period, similar views are held by 
many persons, even though their number, as in the case of heretics, may be comparatively 
small. Likewise, the most individualistic literary style will contain expressions, phrases, 
idioms, and technical terms which may be found in the writings of contemporaries.” 
(Ellis Rivkin, Leon da Modena and the Kol Sakhal (Cincinnati, 1952] p. 118). 

4Cf. his Ugaritic Literature (Rome, 1947), p. 123. The passages are Eccles 4 2, 
7 12, 28. See our discussion of his view in KMW, p. 362, n. 47. 

5 Published in Biblica, XX XIII (1952), 30-52, 191-221, and subsequently appearing 
as a separate (Rome, 1952). 

6 Cf. op. cit., pp. 3, 5, 39. 

7 These include, in addition to the present writer (for the bibliography see KMW, 
p. 364, n. 12), W. F. Albright (Jewish Frontier [Jan. 1952], pp. 30 ff.); H. H. Rowley 
(Judaism, I [1952], 279); O. S. Rankin, (Book List of the Society for O. T. Study [1952], 
p. 32); R. Marcus (Jewish Social Studies [1953], p. 174); E. Hammershaimb (Vetus 
Testamentum, II [1951], 237 f.). 
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“‘Phoenician”’ orthography, i. e., spelling marked by few or no vowel 
letters. It is an important question in the history of Hebrew orthography 
whether the introduction of matres lectionis was a process or an event. 
The older view held that this defective orthography was gradually 
modified by scribes, who inserted matres lectionis first at the end of words, 
where the need was greatest, and later within words. More recently, it 
has been maintained on the basis of epigraphic material, that the in- 
troduction of final vowel letters was a sudden change in Hebrew ortho- 
graphy, which took place in the ninth century under the influence of 
Aramaic, when the Syrian states attained hegemony in Western Asia.® 

Whatever the genesis and tempo of the process, however, it is clear 
that in the post-exilic period, biblical codices exhibited all varieties of 
orthography, defective, plene and mixed, and the process of adding 
matres lectionis was still going on. The early conservers of the biblical 
text, who may fairly be called Massoretes, and whose work began before 
the destruction of the Temple (70 c. £.)® sought to stem the tide by 
selecting a few ancient and accurate manuscripts as the basis of the 
textus receptus. But even these official codices already exhibited all 
varieties of spelling, which the official guardians of the text could not and 
did not eliminate, for their function was to preserve the status quo, not to 
engage in text-critical labors. While a few preferred ‘“‘massoretic’”” MSS 
established the norm, other “‘non-official”’ codices circulated freely in the 
Middle Ages and continued to show increasing numbers of added vowel- 
letters and outright errors, variants registered by Kennicott, de Rossi and 
C. D. Ginsburg. 

When the far older biblical MSS of the Qumran caves came to light, 
biblical scholars were astonished by the plene orthography they exhibited. 
In fact, the extreme plene orthography was used by some scholars as an 
argument for the medieval provenance of the Scrolls. The true implication 
of the spelling of the Qumran Scrolls, vis-a-vis the MT, was not fully 
realized. The newly discovered Scrolls demonstrate that the wholesale 
introduction of vowel letters, which was intended to ease the problem of 
reading a consonantal text in the absence of vowel signs, had begun 
centuries before the medieval era. The Scrolls thus bore indirect, but 


8 Cf. F. M. Cross and D. N. Freedman, Early Hebrew Orthography, A Study of 
the Epigraphic Evidence (New Haven, 1952), pp. 58 ff. 

9 This view of the antiquity of the earliest massoretic activity was first presented 
’ nearly two decades ago by the present writer in The Biblical Text in the Making, A Study 
of the Kethib-Qere (=BTM; Philadelphia, 1937), pp. 29-54. While the theory there 
proposed on the nature and categories of the Kethib-Qere variants was widely accepted, 
the conception of proto-massoretic activity in the early Christian centuries was opposed 
as running counter to generally accepted notions. Today, a re-examination of the 
question is urgently called for, both because of additional material in rabbinic sources, 
hitherto overlooked, and the important implications of the Qumran biblical scrolls. 
We hope to present the subject de novo in the near future. 
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impressive, witness to the antiquity of the Massorah. For it was to 
counteract the peril of indiscriminate variations being inserted ad 
libidinem by scribes, that the authorities of the Synagogue set up “‘text 
proof-readers” (o°"5D ‘7720) in the Temple, who used the ancient 
codices deposited there as their model for correcting biblical MSS." 
In other words, the extreme plene spelling of most MSS such as the 
Qumran Scrolls compelled the taking of measures to safeguard the text. 
The relative paucity of scripta plena in the MT can be explained in no 
other way except by recognizing that there must have been an unbroken 
massoretic tradition going back to pre-Christian times. Without such a 
tradition, the process of introducing matres lectionis and errors would 
have continued apace in the six centuries intervening between the 
Qumran Scrolls on the one hand, and the schools of the Ma‘arbae and the 
Madinhae or the traditions of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali on the other. 
The process would have been so far advanced as to be beyond the power 
of the medieval Massoretes to reverse and correct. The Qumran Scrolls, 
which emanated from sectarian circles far removed from the center of 
normative Judaism, belong to the large number of “unofficial” codices, 
which were copied and circulated among the people. These MSS ex- 
hibited many variations, such as aberrant orthography and downright 
scribal errors, which the official guardians of the text sought to counteract 
through the creation and preservation of a textus receptus. 

Yet even the Qumran Scrolls are not consistent in their orthography.” 
The extravagantly plene-spelling of these Scrolls is now a commonplace 
(as e.g. wd, mb, dia) but the aleph is frequently lacking.” The 
contemporary character of both the plene and defectiva is also attested 


t0 Note the casual, and therefore all the more trustworthy testimony of the Talmud, 
B. Kethubbot 106a: nsvbm none yrow poo vn ons vp “The revisers of the 
Torah Scrolls received their payment from the income of the Temple.” See also the 
ancient tradition reported in Midrash Sifre, Deut sec. 356; Y. Taanit, IV 68a; Sopherim, 
6.4: mATya IwxD) ODD Awdbw “Three Scrolls were found in the Temple court, etc.,” 
which describes a collation of variants in these scrolls and the adoption of the majority 
reading. There is no reason for assuming that these were the only variations and this 
the only act of collation, but the existence of this type of activity in early rabbinic 
times cannot be gainsaid. The rabbinical traditions of tiqqiné sodpherim and ‘itturé 
sopherim, which testify to changes actually introduced into the text, are also very 
ancient. So, too, the use of conflates in MT was first noted in BTM, pp. 41-43 as a 
proto-massoretic device for registering and preserving variants. The examples cited 
there can be expanded substantially. The use of dots on doubtful words, which is 
ascribed to Ezra (Abot de Rabbi Nathan, chap. 34), is also an ancient text-critical 
technique that argues organized “massoretic” activity. That the Kethib-Qere formula, 
which originally arose as a guide to the readers, subsequently was utilized to preserve 
variants, is demonstrated in BTM, pp. 40-66. 

Cf. J. Muilenburg, “A Qoheleth Scroll from Qumran” in BASOR, No. 135 
(Oct. 1954), pp. 23 ff., who summarizes the facts as follows: ‘4 Q uses plena less 
frequently than DSla, to which it is paleographically kin, but more often than MT.” 

Cf. in DSIa and the Habbakuk Commentary o$n for oxdn, oD for oD, 
*n’so) for *nxxo2. In the Koheleth Scroll, cf. nw for wen (7 8). 
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for the second century c. E. in the bill of sale recently published by 
J. T. Milik,"3 where the wife’s name is written defective on 1. 12 by the 
scribe (nbw) and plene by the lady herself (mbw) on 1. 16 of the same 
document. 

The MT of Koheleth exhibits the same variations in orthography. 
To argue from the real or alleged defective spellings in the MT of 
Koheleth for a Phoenician provenance or even Phoenician influence for 
the book is completely unjustified. 

As a matter of fact, many of the alleged instances of variants in 
manuscripts or among the Versions are not orthographic at all, but are 
syntactic in character. Thus after the relative ’*Ser or Se, the verb 
may occur in the singular (110, 13, 16, 29, 416) either because the 
antecedent kdl is construed as a singular or because ‘*Ser is treated 
as a virtual relative pronoun singular. Thus subordinate clauses often 
do not carry through grammatical agreement, cf. Lam 31 '*ni haggeber 
ra’a ‘°ni (for ’*Ser ra’iti) and the universal formula in rabbinic bene- 
dictions, as in the Passover Haggadah: baritk ’atté '*donay ’*Ser g*’ Galant. 
The fact that one or another of the Versions renders the verb in the 
plural ad sensum, taking kdl as a plural, or that a medieval scribe may 
do likewise, hardly proves a “Phoenician” orthography and provenance 
for the book. 

In general, Dahood overlooks the phenomenon of “levelling,” by 
which a translator seeks to make his text intelligible, eliminating unusual 
forms. Thus for MT 27 % wm ma m0, he notes three MSS 
Kennicott and de Rossi, as well as LXX and Peshitta (S), which offer yn 
(p. 8). He ignores the fact that no translator can possibly render the 
verb except as a plural and that three medieval MSS might well write the 
same form as an aberration from the MT in the direction of the normal! 
Whether the masculine singular verb is being used in neuter fashion™ 
or is the result of attraction to ma,'5 or is a very ancient scribal error, 
is irrelevant for our purpose. 

Levelling and not Phoenician orthography also explains how the 
characteristic demonstrative TM? (22, 24) was changed by seven MSS 
to MN? and by seven others to if. The former represents the classical 
biblical form of the demonstrative, the latter the usual mishnic form. 
Koheleth thus exhibits the intermediate stage, as he does in the semantics 
of hépes.* 

The defective spelling NS for ’att@, which occurs eight times in the 


13 Cf. Revue Biblique, LXI (1954), pp. 182 ff. 

4 Cf. Gen 15 17 mn nuby; Exod 12 49 m9" nn An. 

8 Cf. G-K, Konig, Barton ad loc. 

%6 Hépes, which in earlier Hebrew means ‘“‘desire, wish,’’ retains its voluntative 
force in Eccles (31, 17, 57, 86) and means “phenomenon, activity,”’ while in mishnic 
Hebrew it means “‘object, thing.” Cf. KMW, p. 364, n. 13. 
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MT,"" once in Koheleth (7 22), cannot fairly be invoked (p. 11) as 
evidence of a Phoenician origin of Ecclesiastes, unless we are prepared to 
argue the same for Numbers, Deuteronomy, Samuel, Ezekiel, Psalms, Job 
and Nehemiah. 

In 7 24 TW 7D, LXX and S read 7779). But the omission of the 
he as a final letter occurs in Exod 42 (10 Kethib; 71 7 Qere) Isa 3 15 
(nabp Kethib; oo m9 Qere) Ezek 8 6(07D Kethib; 0 79 Qere). There 
are several dozen instances of vowel letters, (’ ,1,71,8%) missing at the end 
of words in the Kethib, but supplied by the Qere, as a guide to the reader, 
since the danger of an erroneous reading was greatest there.* There are, 
of course, many other instances when the Ancient Versions, medieval 
scribes and modern scholars have either supplied vowel letters at the end 
or words or deleted them. The basic truth is that the existence of 
so-called ‘‘Phoenician” orthography along with mixed and plene spelling 
is no evidence of Phoenician influence. 


III. 


The various other phenomena in morphology, syntax, and vocabu- 
lary, which Dahood assembles, are equally inconclusive for a Phoenician 
origin, or even for Phoenician influence. They are thoroughly explicable 
in terms of the various elements of Koheleth’s style: a) biblical 
b) proto-mishnic and c) Aramaic influence. In all these instances, 
Dahood’s overlooking or disregarding inner Hebrew analogies in favor of 
Phoenician or Punic parallels illustrates the methodological error 
discussed above. 

A. Authentic Biblical Style. Biblical Hebrew exhibits many examples 
of the phenomenon of the non-syncopation of the article, which is met in 
Koheleth (610; 81; 103). The noun miSlahat (8 s) is surprisingly de- 
scribed as ‘‘an uncommon formation in Hebrew” (p. 17), occurring only 
in Ps 7849. But at random one thinks of migsnepet, mipleset, mi3'eret, 
miS‘enet; the exact vocalization (a patah because of the guttural) occurs in 
mirgqahat, miSma‘at and mirsa‘at. The conjunction gam 'im (8 17) needs 


™ Dahood (p. 11) is in error in declaring that nx occurs five times, always as a 
Kethib, with mnx as the Qere. In addition to these five instances, I Sam 24 19; Ps 6 14; 
Job 1 10; Eccles 7 22; Neh 96, the defective spelling occurs without a Qere in Num 11 15; 
Deut 524; Exod 2814. See BTM, p. 101. Note also Ps 746 (nyi Kethib, any Qere) 
and Ps 90 8 (nw Kethib, nnw Qere). 

% Cf. BTM, pp. 31 ff., and see pp. 95-97 for several dozen instances of vowel 
letters missing at the end of words in the Kethib but supplied in the Qere. 

19 Cf. F. Delitzsch, Oort and Kennedy on textual emendations. Thus we have 
suggested (KMW ad loc.) that in 22 Peshitta may have read $bnp as ibm np. In 
Isa 57 21 nbiyp: was read by LXX as ovdypi, both readings going back to o?yn. 
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no Phoenician parallel ox = CIS 3.6), in view of the common biblical 
locution gam ki (cf. Ps 23 4). 

Similarly, the infinitive absolute with a pronominal subject (w*Sabbé- 
"ah ’2y7 42) has parallels, not only in Esther 42, as Dahood avers, but 
also in Lev 6 7, Deut 15 2, and is thus authentically Hebrew. Its occur- 
rence in Northwest-Semitic, as in the Azitawadd Inscription,” underscores 
the linguistic affinities of Hebrew. So too, the infinitive consecutive 
(417, 89, 911, 1210) is neither Phoenician, nor, in its origins, late, 
occurring as it does in Gen 41 43 and elsewhere. Its higher frequency in 
Koheleth is what is to be expected in a later book (cf. Esther 2 3). 

In 94 the lamed of Itkeleb is the Lamed emphaticus, like the Arabic 
la, Akkadian lu; it occurs in Isa 32 1 d@l*§arim; Ps 32 6 l*Setep; II Chron 7 21 
Itkol. That hakk*silim in 10 15 may exhibit the enclitic mem is a plausible 
suggestion by Dahood, that we had advanced independently. But the 
usage occurs in authentic Hebrew passages, like Isa 101, as proposed by 
H. L. Ginsberg.” In 9 15 hd’ is emphatic: ‘this poor man was able to save 
the city.’ 

It is alleged (p. 29) that in 42, 726, the third person pronoun is 
used as a copula in a subordinate clause. Actually, both in these passages, 
as well as in the Phoenician examples adduced (e. g. nv NT ON... NIwa 
CIS 93.1-2), the pronoun is not a copula at all, but the subject of the 
clause. Moreover, examples of the use of the pronoun as a virtual copula 
are authentically Hebrew, cf. Deut 439: ondxn sin ‘n° Jaad dx nawm. 

In 7 8, ’erek rith is not a Phoenicism, but excellent Hebrew, meaning 
“‘patience,”’ as gdser rith in Exod 6 9 means ‘‘impatience.’’ The phrase has 
a different nuance from ’erek ’appayim. The former is a human trait; the 
latter is an attribute of God, who is able to sustain the wrongdoing of men, 
until the hour of repentance or of doom. 

B. Mishnic Hebrew: The preference for the masculine plural suffix O71 
over the feminine (p. 14) 26, 10, 109, 118, 129), already frequent in 
biblical Hebrew, became absolute in rabbinic Hebrew. The demonstrative 
mt which occurs eight times in the Bible, six in Koheleth (p. 15) is the 
normal form in mishnic Hebrew (1?).* To describe the relative Se as “‘not 
normal Hebrew” (p. 16) argues a very limited view of the history and 
extent of the language. Actually the form crowds out ’*Ser completely in 
rabbinic Hebrew. Koheleth’s use of ’*Ser 89 times and Se 67 times once 
again stands midway between classic biblical and mishnic Hebrew.” 


20 Cf, Text C, |. 3 of the Karatepe Inscriptions 438 1m’; 1. 20 438 Daw? Fax O77. 

2t Suggested by the present writer in ‘“Qoheleth— Hebrew or Aramaic” in JBL 
LXXI (1952), p. 100. 

22 When he reads dmiktebé-m ‘amal kittéba. 

23 See KMW ad loc. in the commentary. 

24 See above. 25 See n. 16 above. 
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‘eden (43) and ‘*dené (42) are the older orthography of the common 
mishnic adverb ‘*dayin. The biblical text exhibits many instances 
of the diphthong ay written defectiva, as in the familiar obey, and II 
Sam 32(Kethib byax; Qere vax); I] Kings 142(Kethib prywr, Qere 
Ty ).76 

Vue variations in the use of the article in Koheleth are by no means 
erratic and are explicable in terms of biblical and mishnic usage, as has 
been demonstrated elsewhere.” 

mi, as the indefinite pronoun is illustrated on almost every page of 
rabbinic literature, as are the nouns kad “‘jug, pitcher,” 5d@q ‘‘market- 
place,”’* Sém ‘‘good name”’ and the conjunction ’illd “‘if.”» The occur- 
rence of the conjunction in the Ahiram Inscription, like that of the 
infinitive absolute with pronominal subject, is interesting, but it is 
incapable of replacing the biblical and post-biblical instances in Hebrew 
itself, as the genuine source and parallel for the usage. 

C. Aramaisms. These include the noun r‘é#t (114 and often), the 
preposition ‘al-dibrat (318, 7 14, 82), which occurs also in Ps 1104 and 
the conjunction kol-‘ummat (515). In 717 b¢ld’ ‘itteké has an Aramaic 
analogy.*° The identical noun, is, however, met with in the Hebrew of 
Job 22 16: '*Ser qumm‘ti w‘ld’ ‘ét, not in the Aramaic. 

The high frequency of Aramaisms in Koheleth has, of course, long been 
known. There is a growing recognition that so-called “‘Aramaisms”’ fall 
into several categories: 

a) Words indigenous to the Northwest-Semitic vocabulary, and hence 
common to both Hebrew and Aramaic. Some of these became frequent in 
Aramaic and fell into disuse in Hebrew, except in poetic style, and 
therefore superficially appear as ‘‘Aramaisms.”’ 

b) Words that entered Hebrew during the First Temple period, 
especially in the North, where there was close contact with the Syrians." 

c) Words entering Hebrew during post-exilic days, when Aramaic 
became the lingua franca of the Near East. 

Koheleth may well exhibit all three varieties, with the third group 
especially well represented. 


26 Cf. BTM, p. 100 for many more instances and KMW, p. 229. 

27 Cf. the literature cited in KMW, p. 364, n. 12; Dahood’s statement that this 
evidence “has been effectively refuted by Zimmerman,” is entirely incomprehensible 
to the present writer. 

28 The noun occurs also in Cant 3 2, 81 and is of course common in Arabic suq. 

29 It occurs in Esther 74 and in unassimilated form in Ezek 3 6b (reading ’#m li’ 
with Ewald). 

3° Cf. the Ahikar papyrus, 54 (133446e) 1. 8, qrova xba qam in E. Sachau, 
Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine (Leipzig, 1911) pp. 163 ff. 

3 The characteristic term miy3 probably belongs to the second category. Cf. 
KMW, pp. 201 f. for a discussion of biblical Aramaisms. 
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IV. 


In several instances, the suggested interpretation that is used to 
bolster the theory of Phoenician influence is open to question. Thus 
Dahood (p. 27) argues that lammé (515, 716, 17) is better taken as 
“lest” and he adduces the Phoenician conjunction ob as a parallel. 
On purely exegetical grounds, we feel that the rendering ‘‘why”’ is to be 
preferred.s? The use of a question instead of a statement at the end of 
a discussion is a charming mark of Koheleth’s style, adding a touch 
of liveliness and the unexpected to the text. Additional instances of 
this use of an interrogative clause as a climax, occur in 26, 322, 515, 
66, 12, and 10 14. 

The clause in 15 z6ré*h hit’ Sam is described (p. 28) as “difficult to 
defend,’’ because of the absence of the relative, for which he finds 
Phoenician parallels, e. g. jyan ba xax na in Arslan Tash 5 f., “The house 
(which) I enter you must not enter.’’ Ginsberg, incidentally, used the 
same passage in Koheleth in his attempt to prove an Aramaic original. 
Neither view is tenable. We have shown that the entire passage 1 2-9 
is in rhythmic prose, with 4:4 as the dominant meter.*3 In verse, the 
relative is frequently omitted, for reasons of scansion, cf. Job 3 2: 7a" 
708 (wr) 5°) 12 Ths (aw) ov. Even in prose, the relative is omitted at 
times cf. Isa 66: maton dyn np> onpbna (awe) mEx7 173). 

That 078 is used 49 times to 7 uses of ws needs no explanation. 
Koheleth is speaking of ‘‘man’”’ in the generic sense of “‘mankind.”’ 

The emendations proposed for 215 (anv tx, reading any mt °s%) and 
610 (O78 NIN “WR, reading 'asvé@ha@ ’Gdam) are far inferior to the MT. 
Nor does bammilhamé in 81 require reading a new hapax legomenon 
onbn ‘“‘cleverness.”” If it did, the Ugaritic parallel m-I-h “sharp (knife)”’ 
could be well replaced by the mishnic Hebrew n>. which means 
“sharp, clever.’’34 

For ba‘2lé ’*suppot ‘‘masters of assemblies”’ in 12 11, Dahood (pp. 49 f.) 
suggests that the Phoenician vocable npoxi2 which occurs in the © 
Kranzinschrift from Piraeus of 96 B. c. E.35 should be read_as NDON 23 
‘“(lit.) sons, i. e., members of the assembly.” He also cites the feminine 
proper name npox, which occurs in a bilingual third century inscription. 


32 So AV, RV, RSV and our translation in KMW. 

33 Cf. KMW, p. 193 for a full discussion of the meter. 

34 Cf. B. Kiddushin 29b: nbyom1 rar. This root may be the key to the etymology 
of the name of the legendary creature in the Midrash, mlhm (=‘‘the clever one’’) 
which refused to eat of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge which Eve offered, and 
therefore escaped the universal doom of mortality (Alphabet of Ben Sira, Tav). 

3s Cf. Lidzbarski, p. 52; G. A. Cooke, Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions 
(Oxford, 1903), pp. 94 ff. 
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Since it is, however, transliterated Agemt, it is not morphologically 
identical with the biblical ’*suppdt, but is closer to the very common 
mishnic Hebrew noun 75°px “‘gathering.’’3° 

That hammal’ak in 55 refers to ‘‘the priest”’ is one of several views 
proposed. It is, however, by no means likely that the word is to be 
understood as referring to ‘‘a messenger sent out by the high priest 
from Jerusalem to the outlying Jewish communities to oversee the 
fulfilment of vows’’ (p. 39). There is no evidence of such an institution in 
existence in post-exilic or rabbinic Judaism. This unproved assumption 
is then extended by the additional conclusion that Koheleth was therefore 
“not a resident of Jerusalem, but presumably an inhabitant of a 
Phoenician city.”” The term 4qxbp which is applied elsewhere in OT both to 
priests and to prophets (Hag 113; Mal 31) is most plausibly to be 
taken as the Temple emissary coming to collect unpaid pledges. It is 
in Jerusalem and its environs that we might expect the practice of having 
a Temple emissary go about to collect pledges for the sanctuary. 

Koheleth may indeed be using the term with a sarcastic overtone. 
There is grave danger in underestimating the uniqueness of Koheleth’s 
style, particularly in overlooking the nuances in which the book abounds. 

Moreover, the assumption that Koheleth lived in a Phoenician city 
requires the completely gratuitous deletion of the phrases melek 
biraSadlayim in 11, ‘al yifSra@’él biraSalayim in 112, ‘al yriSdlayim in 
116 and biraSdlayim in 27. It is not merely that all these passages 
are vouched for by the Versions. More significantly, their deletion would 
destroy the entire point of the “Twin Experiment” with wisdom and 
wealth, which Koheleth undertakes and for the sake of which he adopts, 
in this passage only, the role of King Solomon, for both of which Solomon 
was famous.37 That was recognized clearly by the Midrash which com- 
ments, ‘‘If someone else (but Solomon) had said, ‘Vanity of vanities’, 
I should answer ‘This fellow, who never owned two cents, despises all the 
wealth of the world!’ ’’3 

That idea too, is most probably the meaning of 2 12, which we have 
accordingly rendered, “For of what value is a man coming after the 
king, who can only repeat what (lit. with what) he has already done.3? The 
Egyptian Instruction for King Merikere offers a striking parallel both 
in form and content: “I would fain see a brave man (a reference to 
his son and successor) that equaleth me therein and that doeth more than 
I have done.’ 


36 Cf. e.g. Y Taanit, 64c. 

37 Cf. KMW, pp. 40f., 138, 199. 

38 Cf. Midrash Koh. Rabba on 311: mp xdbw ar cow onyn ovdan ban ane tox 1bx 
cdiy bw nop mao Nin DD MWD 'a. 

» Cf. KMW, pp. 210f. 

40 Cf. A. Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (trans. by A. M. Blackman; 
New York, 1927), p. 80. 
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The recognition of the force of the entire passage 1 12—226 not 
only safeguards the references to Jerusalem in MT, but rules out the 
recently proposed renderings of melek as ‘“‘counsellor’’ based on the 
Phoenician and as ‘“‘possessor” for which Arabic has been laid under 
contribution. melek ‘al yisra’él biraiSalayim (112) means simply “king 
over Israel in Jerusalem,” as has previously been suspected. 


V. 


Our inability to accept Dahood’s theory does not deny its heuristic 
value. He has helped confirm the untenability of the “‘Aramaic-origin” 
theory, by underscoring the fact that Koheleth wrote in Hebrew. His 
study has revealed some interesting parallels between Phoenician and 
Punic on the one hand and biblical Hebrew in general, on the other. 
This is a situation to be expected in view of the close kinship of both 
languages and literatures, and Dahood has put us in his debt by adducing 
some instances of such parallels, though much of his material is not to be 
accepted uncritically. On the other hand, we do not find evidence of 
specific influence from Phoenician on the orthography, morphology and 
syntax of Koheleth. Nor are there any substantial historic or social 
allusions in the book which suggest that Koheleth was a resident of 
Phoenicia. 

All in all, the value of the parallels lies largely in the field of 
exegesis. These include the Ugaritic but hil snnt “daughters of joyful 
noise, swallows’ for b°ndt haSSir in 124, in the meaning ‘daughters 
of song, songstresses,’’ an epithet for “birds.’’ The juxtaposition of 
two such rare verbs as mkk and dlp in 10 17 is paralleled in our Ugaritic 
texts. Such parallels do not prove Canaanite influence, but they do 
lend welcome additional support for the authentic Hebrew character of 
Koheleth, if any were still needed. 

Other parallels are interesting, even if they do not appreciably add to 
our understanding of the biblical text. Such are the Canaanite parallels 
to Semen rogé’*h (101), ba‘al k*ndpayim (10 20) and gullat hazzahab (12 6). 

In conclusion, the theory of Phoenician influence in Koheleth, like 
the hypothesis of an Aramaic original, has the undoubted appeal of 
novelty. The theory cannot, however, be demonstrated before the bar of 
truth. ; 


«Cf. III A B, A 17, a parallel admitted by Ginsberg, JAOS, LXX (1950), 
pp. 158 f. 
# Cf. H. L. Ginsberg, in BASOR, No. 72 (1931), pp. 13 ff. 
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NDER the title, Osar ha-Megillot ha-Genuzot, the Bialik Foundation 
recently published the long-awaited Dead Sea documents which 
have been in the possession of the Hebrew University. These scrolls 
were originally found in 1947, but only selections from them had here- 
tofore been published by the late Professor E. L. Sukenik. After his 
untimely death, while in the midst of preparing a fuller analysis of the 
Qumran literature, it was decided to publish the texts in full forthwith, 
accompanied only by transcriptions. 

The following is the first portion of a complete translation of the 
Hodayot which we hope to publish in the near future. This portion 
covers Plate 35 and the first half of Plate 36, which were not included 
in Sukenik’s publications. The text here is not as well preserved as 
in the previously known psalms. Plate 35 has two large lacunae in 
the middle, and the first four lines of both plates are almost completely 
missing. We have suggested a number of restorations, but no attempt 
was made to complete all the gaps. Three dots are employed to indicate 
a break in the text, and square brackets for restorations. 

Various studies of the content and style of the Hodayot have already 
appeared. It is clear that the author had a fine command of the Hebrew 
language of his day and was thoroughly acquainted with Scripture. 
In numerous places the text sounds virtually like a mosaic of biblical 
phrases and quotations, especially from the later books of the Bible. 
The psalms will therefore be of considerable value for textual criticism. 
We have found, for example, that the allusion in Plate 36, 1. 12 to Isa 
57 20is based, not on the Massoretic text, but on the reading of the second 
Isaiah Scroll. We hope to deal more fully with these questions when the 
translation is complete. 

In the notes we have employed the more recent designations for the 
scrolls found in the first cave at Qumran (1Q): 


1QpH Pesher on Habakkuk for the Habakkuk Commentary 
10S  Serekh ha-Yahad for the Manual of Discipline 

1QM Milhemet bne ’Or for the War Scroll 

1QH Hodayot for the Thanksgiving Hymns 
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We wish to acknowledge our great indebtedness to Professor W. F. 
Albright, without whose encouragement this work would not have been 
undertaken. He not only read the translation, but offered many valuable 
suggestions. We should also like to thank the Bialik Foundation and 
the Hebrew University for granting permission to reproduce portions 
of the Hebrew text from their publication. 


PLATE 35 


... world... .. ead 
The fountain of st[rength]... .. 7[AN]aw py 
The great in counsel... .. 2asym dyn 
...numberless, and Thy zeal [AJDNNIp) WDOD PR... - 
Before ... and (Thou art) slow DDWNA DDN JINN)... "Bd 
to anger in judgment 
... Thou art righteous in all in>-wyo baa mNpI... 
Thy deeds. 
And in Thy wisdom . . . for ever obi... [Alonoona 
And before yet Thou didst create them, ons 3 0703) 
Thou knewest all their deeds omwyn di any? 
For ever and ever... .. ty whiyd 


[And without Thee nothing] by> smwy [xb qtydan] 
can be accomplished, 


t [Anjan pyd “the fountain of strength.” Cf. xa:nom pyo> (Mishna Abot ii.11). 

2nsyn dim cf. Jer 32 19. 

3nawyp baa mnptx. The verbal suffix of the second person perfect is commonly 
written mn-in the Qumran writings. It is not a vowelless consonant as once held by 
P. Kahle (The Cairo Geniza, p. 102) and others. Likewise, the pronominal suffix n3- 
for j- is also a characteristic of these writings. This refutes the view held by some 
scholars that the suffix ka was introduced by the Massoretes in the 8th century under 
Arabic influence (H. Yalon, Sinai, XIII, 272). No doubt the forms mn—and n>- preserved 
in MT are original. 

4 Cf. Isa 45 17. 

s Supplying avy» [xd q>tyban]; cf. 1. 20 below and 1QS 11.17 for a similar wording. 
For the theme cf. Pl. 35.19-20, 23-24, 28, et al. There is in the Qumran literature a 
pronounced emphasis on divine foreknowledge and predestination. This is demonstrated 
by the prominent use of the word $1 (lot): “Thou hast cast for man an eternal lot 
with the spirits of knowledge” (Pl. 37.22-23; cf. 37.27). Similarly in the Discipline 
Scroll, God is said to “‘cast lots for every living being according to its spirit” (10S 4.24). 
The pious are called ‘‘the men of God’s lot” (1QS 2.2) and the wicked, “‘the men of 
Belial’s lot” (ibid. 2.25). It is significant to compare in this connection the somewhat 
Hellenized statement of Josephus, that the Essenes ‘declare that Fate (eiuappévn) 
is mistress of all things, and that nothing befalls men unless it be in accordance with her 
decree’”’ (Ant. xiii.5,9). The determinism of the Essenes differed markedly from the 
doctrinal compromise of the Pharisees which affirmed both God’s foreknowledge and 
man’s freedom. The latter view is contained in the famous dictum of R. Akiba: ‘““Every- 
thing is foreseen, yet freedom of choice is given’’ (Mishna Abot iii. 19). 
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Nor becometh known save mons sd3 yt wd) 
through Thy will 

Thou hast formed (9) every spirit... ... mo > aM ane 

And judgment for all their deeds omwyn dsb ween 

And Thou hast stretched out mon235 Sw pe AMD AN 
the heavens (10) for Thy glory; 

All... Thou hast [established ] mons tan... did 
at Thy will 

And mighty winds (Thou hast Sompind ny mmn 
established) in their prescribed 
courses 

Ere (11) they did become messengers. . . .. J ONb05 Sonvn ows 

Everlasting spirits in their dominions, ombwona "ony mma 

Luminaries with their secrets, om mmxo 

Stars in their paths, [oJman oraa1> 

[Clouds?] unto their burden, onwod.. .# 

Meteors and flashes of lightning onnayd opr “opr 
to their work 

And skillful treasures to their objects [ojxend Snawnp “mas 

... to their secrets. om... 

Thou hast created the earth MDMI3 PAS ANNA ANN 
by Thy strength, 

The seas and the abysses.. . .. moinm oD” 

Their [depths] Thou hast established mAMYIA Vora... 
in Thy wisdom, manD21n3a 


6 “Stretched out the heavens” — a common biblical expression; cf. Ps 1042, Isa 
51 13, Job 9 8, et al. For the wording of Il. 9-11 compare Ps 104 2-4. 

7 Restoring mn[70°], cf. Ps 104 5 pax 10°. 

8 pn denotes ‘‘something prescribed, limit, or course.’’ Cf. of waters Job 26 10, of 
heavens Ps 148 6. 

9 In biblical usage, nnwa is generally followed by the imperfect. For the use with 
the infinitive cf. Zeph 2 2. 

10 For winds as divine messengers (araxdn), cf. Ps 104 4. 

1 “Everlasting spirits” is in parallel with ‘‘messengers.” The author also considers 
the winds as “‘spirits’”’ assigned by God to their predestined dominions. 

12 Suggesting the possible reading [02391] or [oa] ; cf. Ps 104 3. 

13 In the Bible we find nyp*t (Isa 50 11) as “sparks, burning arrows.” For the meaning 
“meteors” in later Hebrew, cf. Mishna Berakhot ix. 1. 

™ Cf. Ps 135 7 ynqxiwd m7 RSID. 

1s The root awn is sometimes used in the sense of “‘skill’’; cf. navno naxbp Exod 31 4. 
But see Pl. 37.32, 33, where o-awnd assumes the meaning of ‘‘the deep” (Cf. A. M. 
Habermann, ‘Edah We-‘Eduth, p. 20 and H. Yalon, Qiryat Sefer, XXVI, 246. See also 
Ps 33 7 myoian nina. 

6 Cf. Ps 135 6. 

17 Suggesting the restoration om’a[wno] “their depths.” Cf. Pl. 37.32, on *awno 
and n. 15. 
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And all therein (15) Thou hast ordered 15 


according to Thy will... 

For the spirit of man whom 
Thou hast formed in the universe, 

For all everlasting days 
and eternal generations... 

In their fixed times Thou hast 
apportioned their work in all their 
generations 

And judgment (17) in its seasons 
unto... 

... for ever and ever. 

And the visitation of their 
retribution [ ] 

With all their afflictions... 

And Thou hast apportioned all 
their offspring 

Unto a number of eternal generations 

And unto all everlasting years... 

And by the skill of Thy knowledge 

Thou didst establish their destiny 

Ere (20) they came into being, 

And according to [Thy will] 
all [has come to passj, 

And without Thee it shall not be 
accomplished. 

These (things) have I known 
through Thy understanding, 

For Thou hast disclosed to me 
wondrous secrets, 

And as for me (I am) a creature 
of clay and kneaded with water; 


84n[Jon o2 Wwe S191 
... [pjonsad 

nay? wwe oT md 
bana 

pbiy no diab 
... dons mn 

onniay amb» “anxpa 
oma dy53 


.vond *aayina v[p] wo 


wn wh ...@P... 
py *onbw nnpp) 


... omy di “oy 
3o7Nsns S105 ropm3 


obiy mont pond 
2. saw dd) 
monyt nosn3 
onsfijyn ama[*jon 
onrn o1wa 

4... Sy) 

be  ... 

mwy? xd qtydanr 


mony ny? mbox 


md nw ANd) WD 
xbp 

Jon 59x 
son Sam 


% Restoring mn[3]2n; cf. 1QS 1.12. jon also assumes the meaning of “measuring, 


meting out,” cf. Isa 40 12, Job 28 25 and Exod 5 8, 18. 


19 The use of yp in the sense of “fixed time, period” is characteristic of the Qumran 


Scrolls; cf. Dan 12 7. 


20 “Tn its seasons’’— referring to ‘‘work’’ in the preceding line. 
2 Cf. Hos 9 7, where np and ovdw are found in parallel. 


22 Through dittography oy is written twice in the text. 


23-23 Note the use of the preposition before a direct object, as in Aramaic. 


24 Restoring $13 m[m2 nDnx7] ~D dyr. Cf. 1QS 11.18. 


2s-2s A common expression in the Scrolls; cf. Pl. 37.23-24 and 1QS 11.21. 
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The foundation of shamefulness, 22 may np 
and the source of impurity; 77M Np 
The crucible of iniquity, and nya n> 
the structure of sin; ANON 73901 
The erring spirit and one perverted myn *ayinna m7 
with no (23) understanding, 23 ma xda 
And terrified by righteous judgment, Py °MDwHI 2ANysan 
What can I speak that is not foreknown; sty) Nba IIT TD 
And utter that is not foretold? sp10 Nba ay Dem 
Everything (24) is engraved before Thee 24 95°39 pipn dion 
in a memorial inscription, 77121 n7n3 
Unto all eternal times, 4x3 xp iad 
And unto cycles numbered by ever- odiy *2w DDD MpIpm 
lasting years in all their seasons; omsyw di3 
And they are not concealed, 25 vn 35305) 
Neither are they missing from before ma°2Dbp ITYya 35d) 

Thee. 
And what shall a mortal say IRON WK ADD? 71 
about his sin, 
And what shall he plead yminy dy 2p, mn 
concerning his iniquities? : 


And what shall he answer bi by aw an 
to all the righteous judgment? pixn wSwD 
Thine, O Thou God of knowledge, are bi s7mytm bx ans m9 
all the acts of righteousness, ; MpPISn -wyD 


26 1p // po; cf. B. Sanhedrin 92b where no is used for 0’, although this may 
simply be a scribal error. See, however, Y. Yadin’s note on no (JBL, LXXIV [March, 
1955] 42). Cf. Pl. 41.9 where “np is parallel with *n220. 

27 Various expressions for “‘impurity” and ‘‘shamefulness” are used in the Scrolls to 
describe mortal man and his sins; cf. mxov n73 1QpH 8.13; am: mm 1QS 4.22; wus nna 
1QS 11.14-15. 

28 Reading myina m7 NwNA 73D). mNUN is found only three times in the Bible. For 
myin mn see Isa 29 24; cf. Ps 95 10. Cf. also I John 4 6, 76 wvedua THs wAarys, “the spirit 
of error.” 

29 my: is found several times in the Hodayot; cf. Pl. 37.21 and 45.12. 

3° Anyaa used as participle; cf. Esther 7 6. 

3t ym Nba. 3 is here used as a causal conjunctive; cf. Isa 57 1. 

32 Cf. Job 19 23, where ppn is used for writing. 

33 nN apparently a noun from the root nan; cf. Exod 32 16. The usage here may 
have been influenced by wxn “‘stylus’’; cf. Isa 8 1. 

34 Cf. porn pp Dan 12 13; see note 19, and cf. also 1QS 4.16, andy »xp. 

3s The spelling of the negative xb varies between plena and defectiva. 

36 The parallelism with 150° indicates the meaning “to plead” (rather than “re- 
prove’’); for the later Hebrew meaning, ‘‘to prove,” cf. CDC 9.3, 18 and B. Nedarim 48a. 

37 Cf. 1QS 3.15 and I Sam 23. The word 5x is written in paleo-Hebrew script over 
an apparent erasure. 
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(And) the counsel of truth; 


But unto the sons of man are the work 


of iniquity 
And the deeds of deceit. 
Thou hast created a spirit 
with a tongue, 
And Thou knewest its words, 


And didst establish the fruit of the lips, 


Before they came into being. 

And Thou didst place words on a 
measuring line, 

And that which a spirit uttereth 
with its lips in a measure, 

And Thou hast brought forth 


measuring lines unto their secrets 


And utterances of spirits unto 
their reckoning, 

To make known (30) Thy glory 

And to recount Thy wonders 

Through all Thy truthful deeds 

And Thy righteous [judgments] 


And to praise Thy name (31) through 31 


the mouth of all 
So that they shall know Thee 


according to their understanding 
And bless Thee for ever [and ever] 


For Thou, in Thy mercies (32) 
And Thy great lovingkindness 


27 38pNT ND 
yA NMay ote 2225) 


POI wWYD 
pwha “mn ANN Tne 


7927 yam 
“onay wD “]IM 

ony o71wa 
1p by maT owM 


77102 “ond M7 yaD1 
ommd “op xxim 
onavnd mm yan 
mon2> ynad 
m>-mybp aod 
manor ~wyn did3 
4SqDp [x]... 

by mba noaw S$mdy 
Qbow pd ADI 

471 ay] ~odiyd mD1D721 


m>9n2 ANNI 
#5>°I0n SiN 


38 This non-biblical combination is found only in the Hodayot; cf. Pls. 36.10 and 


45.9. 
39 Cf. 10S 4.23. 
4° Omitting the) of the word mn. 


4" }2m is probably to be read 79m), cf. 13% I Chron 151. For the idea, cf. 1QS 3.15 


and note 5. 


4 Cf. Isa 57 19 ovndw 3°23, and 10S 10.6, ony non. 
43 Cf. nim yan in the same line (29) and Ps. 119 171 *n5w mayan. The combination 


o’nDw mn is not found in the Bible. 
44 Cf. Ps 19 5. 


45 Restoring n2p7[¥ *vDwD]1; the phrase occurs four times in Psalm 119. 


46 While all may praise God, their knowledge and understanding of Him varies with 
individual insight (cf. 1QS 11.6). In accordance with this principle, each member in 
the Covenant community was assigned a rank depending on “‘his understanding and 
deeds” (1QS 5.23). 

47 Restoring [sy] -od yd, cf. 1QH Pl. 41.31. 

4 Cf. Ps 145 8. 
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Hast strengthened the spirit of man wis MI ANpin 
In the face of afflictions... .. 9993 wd 
[And Thou hast cleansed him] from My an [Ans] 7w[1] 
the multitude of his iniquity 
So that he may recount Thy wonders m>°mxd53 5D 
Before all Thy handiworks... ...n>vyo 19 td 
... the judgments of my afflictions °Y°)) "MDUD... 
And to the sons of mortals all Thy m>-mybde d1> swiss 72251 
wonders 
Which Thou hast wrought mightily ... ...7N7337 WE 
Hear ye, (35) O wise men, m’Don iow 
And ye of lowly knowledge who Fe snni[A] nyt nen 
are impetuous 
And be ye steadfast in mind... .. Sop awd ym 
Increase ye prudence, (36) O ye opty “AD y DDT 
righteous men, 
Banish ye injustice! my waen 
And all who are perfect in the way, $5997 pron d191 
Support ye... poor. YN... 1p inn 
Be ye slow (37) to anger, DDN 13°NT 
And despise not... ... 22 1oNon bw 


[But those of foo]lish heart war xd 5645 +S >)] 
understand not (38) these (things) ... ... 7s 
... [and tyr]Jants gn [ash ... [Ew Iphar ox [ay] 

their teeth] 


PLATE 36 


. . all deeds of injustice... 3 .. ry wyn did 
.. [spi]rits of truth in all... 4 ...1 522 nox nv]... 
. to bruise [loins]... 5 ... [on] pnd... 


49... yn is probably to be completed [0°] yx, cf. 10S 3.14, 24; 4.12 and 1QpH 9.10. 

8° Restoring [nna] av[1]. 

s' For this expression cf. Ps 144 3. 

Ss? Restoring o°7703[7], cf. Hab 1 6 and 1QH PI. 36.9. 

53 Cf. Pl. 36.9, 10S 4.5; 8.3, and Isa 263. Cf. also two dra2 (1S 10.25). 

54mpay. For the positive meaning “wisdom” (rather than ‘“‘cunning’’), cf. Pl. 36.9 
and Prov 1 4, 8 5, 12. 

ss Cf. 1QM PI. 29.7, Ps 119 1, and Prov 11 20. It is also possible to take *npn d131 
17 as a vocative phrase, ‘‘And all ye who are perfect in the way, support ....” 

56 Restoring 25 °5»[p>1]. Cf. Eccles 7 4 and Prov 12 23. 

s7 Restoring [mw 1p]am ox[ yi], cf. Pl. 36.11 and Ps 37 12 yw vby pam used with 
yor. 

58 Restoring nox *n[19]. The plural om (for mim) is not found in the Bible; it is 
common in the Qumran writings: 1QS 3.24; 4.23 et al. Cf. Aramaic mn. The word 
nox is dotted, and ptx written above it. 

59 Restoring [o°2m]5 pn, cf. Deut 33 11. 
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And those who proclaim gladness .. 2” Saxd anny *y pwn 
unto the mourner.. . 
... to all threats, Comm byob ord... 
To hear. . . strong opin... yinw 
To melt my heart and the efforts »xonnr ’2a5 oid 
of [strength] (7) before the wi[cked] yf wr] Dd [mo] 
And Thou hast given an answer of [dirlyd Snwb myn jnm 
the tongue to my [uncircumcized] oonDw 
lips, 
And Thou hast upheld my soul, *YD) T1DDM) 
By the strengthening of loins (8) om pima’s 
And the fortifying of power SMD PION) 
And Thou hast set up my footsteps bya23 "yp Tym 
within the border of wickedness ayy 
So that I have become a snare unto oryenpd mb mm) 
transgressors 
And a healing unto all (9) that Syyp raw di0d RDI 
turn from transgression 
Prudence unto the simple-minded, ovnad 8anry 
And a steadfast mind unto all by2b shod 7x" 
the fearful of heart. 6945 »9710 
And Thou hast made me a scorn (10) 10 TDA wm 
And a derision to the faithless, onmnad dp) 
A counsel of truth and understanding mI) NOS ND 
Unto Those that are upright in the way. 797 Ww 
But I have become <scandal?> to py by mm? 
the eye of the wicked; PEywr 
A slander on the lip of tyrants — 11 ox’ay NSwa 727 
Scoffers gnash their teeth, ow Ipran ord 


6° hawwaéh is usually translated by ‘‘destruction, evil desire.’’ W. F. Albright points 
out that in Ugaritic the root hwt means ‘“‘deed’’ or ‘‘word” like Hebrew dabar. This 
meaning would greatly improve the sense of a number of biblical passages in which 
mn is used with verbs of speech (cf. Ps 38 13, 524). In 1QH 36.36 we find nna 1npD 
o’ywn, which suggests the meaning “‘threats’’ (See G. S. Glanzman, ‘‘Sectarian Psalms 
from the Dead Sea,” Theological Studies [December, 1952], p. 510). 

6 Restoring [m>] *soNn1, cf. below |. 8, Job 36 19 and Nah 2 2. 

® Restoring y[w1] »25. 6 Cf. Prov 161. 

6 Restoring *npw [din] yd, cf. below 1. 18 and Exod 6 12, 30. 

6s_6s Cf. Nah 2 2 and Amos 2 14. 

6 Cf. Pl. 37.24 and Mal. 1 4; in contrast with qyoon dyai (iQS 10.25). 

% Cf. Isa 59 20. 

6 Cf. above Pl. 35.35. 6 Cf. Isa 35 4 and Pl. 35.35. 

7 pop mpan, cf. Ps 44 14 and Jer 208. 

™ Cf. Ps 37 14 and Prov 29 27. 

n_—7 A very difficult passage, perhaps due to corruption of the text. We suggest that 
the word jy should be read jy (see reading on PI. 36), parallel with now and ow. 
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And (behold) I have become a 
(taunting) song to transgressors 

And against me the assembly 
of wicked doth rage, 

And they roared as the tempests 
of the seas; 

When their billows are raging, 

Mire (13) and mud do they cast up. 

But Thou hast made me a banner to 
the chosen of righteousness, 

And an interpreter of knowledge by 
wondrous secrets, 

To test (14) [the men of] truth 

And to try the lovers of correction 

And I have become a man of 
contention unto the advocators 
of error... 

... to all who envision right things 

And I have been a zealous spirit 

Against all who seek smo[oth things] 

[And all] men of deceit roar 
against me, 

As the sound of the multitude of 
great waters 

And the devices of Belial 

(Are) [all] (17) their thoughts 

And they have turned down to the 
pit the life of man 


73 Cf. Lam 3 15 and Job 309. 


735q9°99 °MTT PDE 
oyenpd 

oye nomp »dyn 
wrinn 

oe bwri> wi" 


ory wiina?s 
wAY WM VDI 
Di DM 
Tors yma 
*m2a nyt por 
nbp 
Tino [pws] p> 
pp ‘aM MoI 
793°) WN TT 
... myn ond 


Smm3 enn diab mn... 
Stop mid WAN 

®{ mp] bn wnt b> and 
rrr Sy 8379 owns [S151] 


oan or pon ips 


Sby»b3 mom 

omav[no 51>] 

»n amy IDA 
72 


74 This non-biblical word in later Hebrew has the meaning, “violent wind, gale at 


sea’’; cf. Tosefta Yoma II.4 and Yoma 38a. 


7875 wry yn WI Oma winmA cf. Pl. 37.32. The phrase is based on Isa 57 20... o°yw7m 
... 17.1... wa. The Massoretic text and 1QIsa* use the root vw for both verbs 
in this verse. The allusion here, employing for the first word the root vn appears to 
be based on the variant reading of 1QIsa> [w]an .. . [wi]73 O° Oryyam. 


7 Cf. 1QS 8.6 bx na, and 1QpH 10.13. 
7 Suggesting the restoration nox [wx], cf. 1QpH 7.10. 


7 Cf. Prov 21 1. 
79 Prov 26 21. 


8 Cf. Isa 30 10. 8 Cf. Num 5 14. 


8 Restoring [mp]9n want, cf. CDC 1.18 and Isa 30 10. 
8 Restoring mp7 "wrx [519] cf. also 1QS 9.8. 


8 Cf. Pl. 38.10 bya *by ion? where by*ba seems to have the usual biblical meaning 
“evil, destruction” (cf. Pl. 38.13). In CDC, Belial is clearly personified as an evil spirit; 


cf. CDC 4.14-16 and 5.18. 
8s Restoring $19 at the end of 1. 16. 
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Whose mouth Thou hast established 
and whom Thou hast instructed. 
And understanding (18) Thou didst 18 
put in his heart 
To open a spring of knowledge 
Unto all who understand 
But they have exchanged them for 
the uncircumcized lip (19) 
And (for) a different tongue, 
Of a people without understanding 
So that they may be distraught by 
their blunder. 


(To be continued) 


86) ba AMIN AWS 
[mn] adm 
ya2$3 ANDy AYI) 


nyt npo mnpd 
oan di 
mpy Syaya oe 


nan pwr 
mya xd oyd8 
onwna *vabnd 


86 Supplying the 1 which probably was omitted through haplography. 


87-87 An allusion to Hos 4 14. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Geschichte und Altes Testament, Aufsdatze von W. F. Albright, Friedrich Baumgartel, Elmar 
Edel, Otto Eissfeldt, Karl Elliger, Kurt Galling, Martin Noth, Gerhard von Rad, Leonhard 
Rost, Walther Zimmerli, K. Heinrich Mann (=“Beitrage zur historischen Theologie,”’ 
herausgegeben von Gerhard Ebeling; No. 16), Tiibingen: Verlag J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1953. Pp. 223. On the sheet following the title-sheet: Albrecht Alt zum 
siebzigsten Geburtstag am 20. September 1953 in Dankbarkeit und Verehrung 
dargebracht. 


Festschriften notoriously mean a lot of work for library cataloguers and a difficult 
job for reviewers. The reviewer’s task is especially arduous when, as in the present 
instance, a veteran whose contributions have ranged over a vast and varied territory 
is honored with a collection of papers on a comparably wide range of subjects. There 
may be reviewers who are qualified to evaluate all of them. The present one, not being 
of their number, will deal with the articles not, as they appear in the volume, in the 
alphabetic order of the names of the authors, but roughly in the descending order of his 


own competence. 

But he will begin with an exception. Mann’s contribution (pp. 211-23), titled 
“Bibliographie Albrecht Alt,” constitutes an exception to the alphabetic principle in the 
volume itself, where it is printed last. Instead of describing how compactly and con- 
veniently it is arranged, we shall leave every user to discover it for himself. 

Eissfeldt (pp. 65-78) gives a fine literary analysis of Ps 80 and argues attractively 
for dating it in the reign of Hoshea ben Elah, the last king of Israel; to whose actual 
person he finds an allusion in vs. 18. This view, however, involves the assumption that 
a prayer which remained unanswered, and which invokes the divine election of a king 
whom events proved to have been either never elected or else subsequently rejected, 
was preserved for future use (for what else, since it is not embedded in a narrative?) in 
the neighboring kingdom of Judah. Another difficulty is that the stressing of the 
distinctness of the tribes (vs. 3) is particularly incongruous in a national prayer composed 
three centuries after the nation has made the change from a league of tribes to a mon- 
archy. The reviewer is therefore not prepared, as yet, to dissociate this composition 
from other “‘tribal’”’ compositions like Gen 49 (substantially pre-monarchic), Deut 33 
(transitional), Ps 68 (early monarchic at the latest — cf. vs. 23 — even supposing that 
‘‘Jerusalem,”’ vs. 30, is original). [N. B. Ps 80 18 can refer to an individual, but Isa 41 10b 
shows that it does not have to; cf. the reviewer apud O’Callaghan, VT IV (1954), 173.] 

Rost (pp. 169-78), in discussing the story of Noah the vintner (Gen 9 10-29), starts 
with the well-known observation that it represents a unique tradition about the three 


sons of Noah, who are here Shem, Japhet and Canaan and everywhere else Shem, Ham 
125 
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and Japhet; vs. 18b and the words ‘‘Ham the father of” in vs. 22 are patent harmonistic 
touches. To this he adds Gunkel’s thesis that in the beginning were the pronouncements 
which we find in vss. 25-27, and Herrmann’s to the effect that the two pronouncements in 
vss. 25-26, with their complementary ‘“‘cursed” and “‘blessed” are older than the third, 
vs. 27, which breaks the symmetry. He therefore concludes that the first two pronounce- 
ments either arose in the time of David or were older but attained their greatest popular- 
ity in the reign of David, and that vs. 27 was coined as an invitation to the populations 
of the non-Israelite districts annexed by David — these being the Solomonic provinces 
described in I Kings 4 9-13 — to join the Israelites as masters of the Canaanites. Diff- 
culties: It is not even certain that the inhabitants of the Solomonic districts of I Kings 
4 9-13 were not Israelites, and still less that they were non-Israelites who could be 
contrasted with “Canaan.” Besides, the Canaanites were, by Solomon, made slaves not 
of “Shem” and “Japhet” but of himself, I Kings 9 20-21; cf. Ezra 2 55, 58; Neh 7 57, 60. 
But the reviewer has no alternative to offer. 

Zimmerli’s paper (pp. 179-209) discusses thoroughly, and generally convincingly, 
the formula “I am YHWH,” its variants of the types “I am YHWH (your God) 
(who ...)” and “I, YHWH, (am your God) (who ...)” and their origins and develop- 
ments. His evidence that the bare “I am YHWH” and the first of the two expanded 
types are more original than the second expanded type is cogent; and his inference from 
Pss 50 7, 81 2-11 that the theme of the theophany, self-introduction, and legislation at 
the time of the Exodus figured in the “word-cult’”’ (in contra-distinction to ‘drama- 
cult’), is plausible. 

Elliger (pp. 79-103) taking Galling’s treatment of Ezek 40 1—42 20; 43 10-17 apud 
Bertholet, Hesekiel (1936), as a basis, corrects him on 421. Since the disposition of 


the courts and buildings to the north and south of the temple proper was identical, a 
plan at the end of the article on which the north side is reconstructed according to 
Elliger and the south according to Galling gives a very good idea of the differences 
between the two. Elliger’s looks more esthetic and probable in itself; but the reviewer 


has not studied the problem sufficiently to form an opinion as to how close either comes 
to what the prophet intended. q 

Von Rad’s paper (pp. 153-68), titled “Die Vorgeschichte der Gattung von 1. Kor. 
13, 4-7,” convincingly traces the literary type in question through the Dead Sea Manual 
of Discipline and through the Testaments of the Patriarchs back to Job 31, Deut 
26 13b-14. and the background of I Sam 12 3. 

Baumgirtel’s study (pp. 13-28) pertains to the field of Protestant theology rather 
than OT philology. It is not easy for a layman in this field to follow; and perhaps even 
one more at home in it would not find the paper easy to translate into English, though 
he might be able to decide more readily than the reviewer whether, for example, the 
title, ‘Das alttestamentliche Geschehen als ‘heilsgeschichtliches’ Geschehen,’”’ must be 
rendered by “‘The Old Testament Happening as ‘Salvation-Historical’ Happening’’ or 
something less stilted would be adequate. The general point seems to be that the 
modern (Liberal Protestant) scholar cannot accept a natural and critical understanding 
of the OT story as “‘heilsgeschichtlich” in a Christian sense. For the modern Liberal 
Protestant, it is only the NT that makes the OT “‘heilsgeschichtlich.” It would be 
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helpful if other writers on OT also kept ever clear, both in their own minds and in their 
writings, the distinction between conclusions arrived at by philologico-historical reason- 
ing and convictions based upon faith. After all, it is faith itself that has coined the pairs 
of terms peshat . . . derash and sensus literalis . . . sensus spiritualis. 

Albright’s contribution (pp. 1-12) which is titled ‘‘Dedan,” surveys, classifies, dates 
and evaluates first all of the Minaean, ‘‘Dedanite,” Lihyanite and Thamudic epigraphic 
material bearing upon this people, then the biblical data, and lastly the cuneiform. The 
Dedan of the above named proto-Arabic groups of inscriptions is ‘‘associated with the oasis 
of el-‘Ula in the northern Hedjaz,” and the references to it span the period from about the 
sixth century B. C. to ca. 100 B. c., when el-‘Ula was occupied by the Nabateans. How- 
ever, a Dedanite family figures in Sabean inscriptions of the first century A.D. The 
biblical data carry the record of the people Dedan back to early in the first millennium 
B. C. (Gen 10 7), and presumably the oasis of el-‘Ula was then already its home. Finally 
there is “the Sumerian name of a nomadic people or group of peoples, Tidnu or Didnu, 
mentioned in vocabularies going back into the first half of the second millennium for 
their compilation.” Short as it is, this paper contains much else that is exceedingly 
valuable and absorbingly interesting. 

Edel (pp. 29-63) publishes from the Bogazkéy archives, in what to a layman looks 
like an exemplary fashion, two Akkadian letters of Ramses II, addressed respectively 
to the Hittite king Khattushilish and to the latter’s spouse Pudukhepa, in connection 
with his marriage of their daughter. Edel’s meaty commentary makes this article a 
rich feast of information on the times and climes concerned. 

Galling’s contribution, titled ‘Der Gott Karmel und die Achtung der fremden 
G6tter” (pp. 105-25), sheds much welcome, and most interesting, light upon the cult 
of the god Carmel in Roman times; is necessarily more speculative about the character 
of the Baal of I Kings 18 19 f.; becomes very speculative indeed about the background 
of Deut 7 16 ff., 13 13 ff.; and deserves attentive reading throughout. 

Noth (pp. 127-52), finally, offers a study of those of the Mari proper names which 
are West Semitic in structure or vocabulary or both. His very interesting conclusion is 
that, within Israel, these names, like those of the same character which were previously 
known from Mesopotamia and were collected and studied by Theo Bauer in his work 
Die Ostkanaander (1926), are most frequently paralleled — with respect to structure, 
component elements, and sometimes whole names — in the oldest stratum of Israelite 
nomenclature, namely among the names of the Patriarchs, the tribes, the tribal chiefs 
listed in Num 1 5-15, and the Judges listed in Judg 10 1-5, 12 7-15; whereas the nomen- 
clature of the period of the monarchy has more of a Canaanite character. — This 
agrees very well with the Israelites’ own tradition that they were late-comers in Canaan, 
who had branched off from the Bene Qedem of Aram-naharaim. Mari, by the way, 
lies between Aram-naharaim and Ur, which the Israelites knew to have been a still 
earlier home of their forebears. 

It will be seen that the 223 pages of the Alt jubilee volume contain a wealth of 
valuable material which makes it a worthy tribute to the great scholar to whom it is 
dedicated. 

H. L. GInsBERG 





‘ 
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Manuel d’Archéologie Biblique, by G. A. Barrois. Tome II. Paris: Editions A. et J. 
Picard et Cie., 1953. Pp. xi+517. 2250 fr. 


Although archeological discoveries in the Near East have been occurring more 
rapidly in recent years than they can be published and evaluated, making it difficult 
to present a picture of biblical archeology which will remain up to date for very long, 
a synthesis by competent scholars of the materials available is always helpful. Professor 
Barrois’ Manuel, the first volume of which appeared in 1939, is an important contribu- 
tion to the growing body of literature which brings the results of Near Eastern arche- 
ology to bear upon the problems of biblical literature, religion and history. For this 
task Barrois is well equipped having served as Professor of Biblical Archeology and 
Ancient History from 1928 to 1934 at the Dominican Ecole Biblique et Archéologique 
Frangaise in Jerusalem and having taught in recent years in the fields of biblical 
literature and theology at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Vol. II of the Manuel deals with the social and the religious data which archeology 
is able to provide for a better understanding of the social and religious institutions, 
beliefs and practices of biblical times. The first seven chapters (Chaps. XIII-XIX) 
are devoted to an analysis of the family, political institutions, law and the administration 
of justice, warfare, the liberal arts (writing, engraving, mathematics, medicine, music, 
etc.), the economy, and the burial of the dead. The last two chapters (Chaps. XX-XXI) 
contain a description of the cults and sanctuaries of non-Israelite peoples including the 
Canaanites, Phoenicians and Nabateans, followed by a consideration of the Israelite 
cult and sanctuaries from the time of the Patriarchs to the Roman period. 

Vol. II, like Vol. I, is well illustrated with photographs and drawings. In the present 
volume there are 33 photographs including views of artifacts and ruins from such well 
known sites as Byblos, Ras Shamra, Arslan Tash, Gezer, Megiddo, and Capernaum. 
There are also 128 illustrations containing line drawings which represent many aspects 
of culture in ancient times as it was recorded on cylinder seals and wall reliefs. These 
include drawings of such objects as weapons of warfare, musical instruments, coins, 
figurines, altars, sailing vessels; tables of the Phoenician, Hebrew and Proto-Sinaitic 
inscriptions based on a comparative study of the alphabet; and plans of several sanctu- 
aries, palaces and tombs. The volume also contains a selected bibliography, general 
index and an index of Hebrew and Aramaic words. 

Much of the relevant biblical and extra-biblical evidence pertaining to the institu- 
tion of the family is discussed by Barrois in connection with an analysis of the structure 
of the family, types of marriage, inheritance customs, proper names, circumcision, 
adoption of children, and the dissolution of the family relationship for reasons of death, 
adultery, desertion and divorce. Speculating on the comparative divorce rate in ancient 
and modern societies, the author cites the evidence reported in Hilma Granquist’s 
Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village to the effect that there were only 11 cases 
of divorce in 264 marriages studied in Urt&s. Muslim tradition, like the laws of the 
ancient Hebrews, Hittites and Babylonians, grants special privileges to the male mem- 
bers of the family in matters of divorce, but this probably did not result in a high divorce 
rate in ancient times because other social forces were operating to undergird the family 
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as an institution. In any case, as the author rightly observes, the number of divorces 
in the biblical period was not necessarily in proportion to the theoretical ease with which 
the marriage contract could be repudiated. In addition to the sources cited by Barrois, 
attention should also be called to the excellent volume edited by Professor James B. 
Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament (2nd ed., 1955). 

Many readers will appreciate Barrois’ summary of the materials discovered during 
the last seventy-five years which contribute to a knowledge of the history of writing 
in the ancient Near East, but not all will be convinced by his theories concerning the 
origin of the alphabet. He credits the Phoenicians with being the first to employ an 
alphabet and holds that the thesis of the Sinaitic origin of the alphabet is no longer 
defensible. Barrois is probably unduly cautious in his judgment concerning the date 
and decipherment of the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions, as recent discoveries at Khirbet 
Qumran have shown him to be with ref erence to the early date of the Dead Sae 
Scrolls. 


Some of the material contained in Barrois’ excellent chapter on metrology and 
numismatics is published also in his chapter entitled ‘‘Chronology, Metrology, Etc.,” in 
The Interpreter’s Bible, 1, 142-64. Line drawings of 29 coins in the Manuel show clearly 
the main features of the most important coins minted during the centuries from the 
Persian through the Roman periods. To the author’s report on the coins from the period 
of the second Jewish revolt, A. D. 132-35, issued in the name of the Jewish leader, 
Simon bar Kokhbah, must now be added the report of additional coins and two epistles 


by Simeon ben Kosibah (later called Bar Kokhbah) found in 1952 by Mr. G. Lankester 
Harding and Pére Roland de Vaux in the caves of Wadi Murabba‘at. 

Several tombs are described by the author with drawings and diagrams illustrating 
the types which were employed in the Stone, Bronze, Iron and Greco-Roman periods, 
Foundation sacrifices are attested to by such OT passages as I Kings 16 34; Barrois is 
properly cautious in his warning against interpreting all infant burials as evidence of 
child sacrifice and foundation burials. The writer’s description of Early and Middle 
Bronze tombs found at Tell es-Sultan (Old Jericho) by Garstang must now be supple- 
mented by evidence from scores of tombs from the same periods found in 1952-54 by 
Miss Kathleen Kenyon in the refugee village north of Jericho. Also Iron Age tombs 
found in recent years by the Jordan Department of Antiquities both in eastern and 
western Jordan, as well as tombs of this period in the land of Moab at Dhiban (OT Dibon) 
excavated by expeditions of the American Schools of Oriental Research may be com- 
pared with the tombs at ‘Ain Shems and Tell el-Far‘a described by Barrois. He recog- 
nizes that the evidence is unfortunately incomplete at this point, but he suggests that 
there was a deterioration in the type of tombs at the beginning of Iron I in western 
Palestine as contrasted with those of the Late Bronze Age, indicating that the Hebrew 
conquerors of Canaan did not immediately learn the art of tomb construction. 

To Barrois’ informative discussion of the Jerusalem temple may now be added 
Professor Paul Garber’s studies of Solomon’s temple (see Biblical Archaeologist [Feb., 
1951]). Although all evidence pertaining to this subject is of an indirect nature, arche- 
ology has helped in many ways to clarify the OT passages dealing with the plan and 
furnishings of the Jerusalem temple. 
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New discoveries both in archeological and literary studies will supplement and alter 
in some of the details Barrois’ conclusions, but the Manuel d’Archéologie Biblique will 
remain for some time to come a handy and reliable reference work, especially for those 
students to whom the excavation reports are not available. 


WILLIAM L. REED 


Weltherrschaft als religidse Idee im Alten Testament, by Heinrich Gross. (‘‘Bonner 
biblische Beitrage,”’ ed. F. Nétscher and K. Th. Schafer). Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1953. 
Pp. 157. DM. 18.- 


This monograph is the author’s dissertation, submitted in 1951 to the Catholic 
Theological Faculty of the University of Bonn. It is a careful exploration of its topic, 
particularly valuable to Americans not only for its examination of the biblical evidence 
but also for its survey and bibliography of the work of leading continental scholars. 

It is the author’s basic contention that the idea of Yahweh’s sovereignty over the 
world is the pervasive assumption of the OT from beginning to end, though only in the 
prophetic proclamation does the ethical nature of God’s rule assume clear and concrete 
expression. To establish this thesis the views of those scholars who hold to an exilic 
or post-exilic origin of eschatology, in spite of the work of Gressmann and Gunkel, must 
be combated, as also the arguments of the last mentioned scholars to the effect that a 
weak people like Israel could not have conceived of a world kingdom of all nations 
except as the idea was borrowed from the great powers of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
where it first arose. 

The primary form by which God was known to Israel was that of Ruler, Lord, 
King. Yet this immediately raises the question as to the use of the word melek (“‘king’’) 
for God. It is rare in early OT literature, with the result that Eissfeldt claims it was 
used first in Isaiah’s time, von Gall that the world-kingship of Yahweh first arose in the 
post-exilic age, while von Rad believes that Yahweh became King with the rise of the 
monarchy. The author does not decide the issue, but rightly claims that the idea of 
God’s world-lordship is not dependent upon a lexicographical study of the use of the 
word melek. His case would have been greatly strengthened by placing the discussion 
in the context of contemporary religion and the forms by which the gods were known 
(cf. Mendenhall’s discussion of the suzerainty covenant in Biblical Archaeologist for 
Sept. 1954). 

Of special interest to this reviewer is Gross’s treatment of Yahweh’s world sov- 
ereignty in the psalms. Here the views of Mowinckel regarding the enthronement 
hymns and the New Year’s festival are summarized and combated. For the New 
Year’s festival Gross finds no evidence. He agrees with von Gall (p. 135) that 
Mowinckel’s great contribution is the proof of Yahweh's Kénigsherrschaft in eschatology, 
but it is unfortunate that Mowinckel rests his case on an unfounded acceptance of an 
enthronement festival, the idea for which is taken from the very psalms which must be 
used to prove its existence. Gross argues that the phrase, Yahweh malék, cannot be 
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interpreted in the cultic sense (i. e., as a cry ““Yahweh is become King!’”’). Throughout 
the psalms in which it is used, Yahweh already is King, and the Hebrew verb must be 
translated as perfect or present. 

Least satisfactory to this reviewer is the section on the earthly bearers of the world 
sovereignty. While the author rightly insists that the universal importance for Israel 
of God’s rule must be assumed from Gen 12 3, there is little attempt to deal with the 
difficult questions regarding Israel’s agency as an elect nation. Gross does hold that in 
the course of time there was a general movement from the national-earthly toward the 
religious-universal, but his statements at this point are too loose and oversimplified for 
this reader to accept without qualification. 

In his lengthy treatment of the Messiah the author again deals with the theories 
of the myth and ritual school of thought. He allows Mowinckel to pose his problem in 
the psalms: i. e., are the royal psalms historical, eschatological or cultic? Are they 
concerned with historical kings, the Messiah of the end-time, or ritual for a royal festival? 
Gross holds that while they are based upon and fulfil the hopes and promises of the 
Davidic monarchy, they actually deal with the Messiah of the final world-kingdom. 
To this reviewer, however, such a traditional view can no longer be maintained after the 
work of the Scandinavian scholars. Without necessarily accepting the New Year’s 
festival, one can still hold that as cultic hymns for special temple services the royal 
psalms are both historical and eschatological, tying past, present and future together 
precisely as all liturgy based upon the biblical proclamation does to this day. The 
transition point between the earlier royal liturgy and the later messianic eschatology is 
evidently to be found in the Judean prophets who were acquainted with the royal 
theology of the Davidic dynasty. 

It is impossible in short space to do justice to the wealth of material in the mono- 
graph. Its weakness, in the opinion of this reviewer, is its lack of fresh theological 
penetration and scholarly insight and its dependence on traditional viewpoints. Its 
strength, on the other hand, is its thorough knowledge of the material and of the 
continental bibliography. For this reason especially it is a welcome and rewarding book. 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


Gottesdienst in Israel: Studien zur Geschichte des Laubhiittenfestes, by Hans-Joachim 
Kraus. (‘‘Beitrage zur evangelischen Theologie,’ Band 19.) Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser 
Verlag, 1954. Pp. 132. DM 8.25. 


Professor Kraus of Bonn, already well known for his reappraisal of the theory of a 
New Year’s Day festival of Yahweh’s enthronement in early Israel,t here continues his 
investigation of the Israelite cultus with a study of the festival of Tabernacles. Further 
studies are promised which will deal with Passover-Unleavened Bread and Weeks 
(p. 9, n. 1). 


t Die Kénigsherrschaft Gottes im Alten Testament (Tiibingen, 1951). 
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The author is heavily dependent upon the tiberlieferungsgeschichtliche studies of 
Alt, Noth, and von Rad. As a result, a good deal of familiar ground is retraced. There 
are, however, several new and highly suggestive theories advanced which deserve careful 
consideration. Kraus maintains that the feast of Tabernacles was originally a tent- 
festival associated with the tribal confederacy. He supports his contention by several 
worthwhile lines of argument (pp. 23-37). He argues against an annual ceremony of 
covenant renewal in Israel; in the early period he finds, with Alt, a fall festival of 
covenant renewal once in seven years, while in Judah after the kingship the ceremony 
is observed very seldom (p. 93). 

The most important suggestion in the study, in the reviewer’s judgment, concerns 
the author’s contention that there was a regular office in early Israel of “mediator of 
the covenant.’”’ Deut 18 15-18 is explained as a reference to this office, while Exod 
20 18-21 is considered an etiology of the office of the mediator of the covenant (p. 62). 
Kraus traces the development of this office and comes to some far-reaching conclusions. 
Moses is the ideal ‘‘type’”’ of the covenant-mediator. He has both an office and special 
charismatic gifts. In the “judges” of the early period of the confederacy Kraus finds 
the continuation of the office of the covenant-mediator. With the inauguration of the 
kingship the official status of the charismatic mediator of the covenant is eliminated, 
and the rise of the classical prophetic movement is the result! 

The author correctly insists that the “solution” of the relationship between the 
prophets and the cultus advanced by Mowinckel, Johnson, and others is an over- 
simplification. It is not enough merely to assert that the prophets were cultic figures. 
Such a theory leaves unexplained the differences between the classical prophets and the 
host of “shalom” prophets with whom they did battle. Kraus notes that the message 
of the great prophets can be summarized under three themes: 1) the reports of their 
calling; 2) their concern with justice and righteousness; and 3) the direction of their 
words to all Israel. In all three of these themes, he maintains, there is a clear connection 
with the office of the mediator of the covenant. First he notes that several of the 
prophets receive their calls at the new confederacy center, where the ark is located: 
Samuel, Micaiah ben Imlah, Isaiah, Jeremiah (23 18), Ezekiel. Secondly, it is self- 
evident that if the ‘‘judges” carried on the tradition of the covenant-mediator, then the 
great prophets would be concerned with justice and righteousness. And in the third 
place, since the charismatic covenant-mediator had a task which concerned all Israel, 
the prophets’ concern with the entire people is explained. 

In this same connection Kraus deals with the question of the ‘Servant of Yahweh.” 
He too is to be understood as an “eschatological mediator of the covenant” (p. 117). 
He is neither an historical personality, nor an eschatological phantom, nor a bearer of 
a plurality of offices and functions (p. 117). He is ‘‘the covenant-mediator of the 
End-Time.” 

Especially praiseworthy is the author’s treatment of what ‘“‘renewal’’ means in a 
religion which takes historical revelation seriously (pp. 122-28). The entire study is of 
very great importance, in the judgment of the reviewer. The least satisfactory section 
is that dealing with the fall festival in north Israel (pp. 91-95). Nor can the reviewer 
escape the impression that Mowinckel’s evidence for a Thronbesteigungsfest in Israel has 
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been passed over rather lightly. It is the great merit of Kraus’s penetrating study to 
cast new light upon old questions. In particular, it seems clear that the relationship 
between the prophet and the cultus, and between the prophet and the king require 
further investigation along the lines which he has proposed. 


WALTER HARRELSON 


Collettivismo e Individualismo nel Vecchio Testamento, by Francesco Spadafora. Rovigo: 
Istituto Padano di Arte Grafiche, 1954. Pp. xxiv+398. L. 2000. 


The problem which is discussed in this book is neatly set forth in the title. The 
ancient Semitic and Hebrew conceptions of community and of person differ notably 
from the modern conceptions, and they have been the object of a number of studies. 
Dr. Spadafora wishes to set forth the thesis that both “collectivism” and “individu- 
alism” appear in all periods of Hebrew religion and OT literature. More precisely, the 
book is an attack on the position of the “scuola sociologica,” as it is formulated in 
Causse’s Du groupe ethnique a la communauté religieuse. 

An introductory chapter defines the terms of the discussion and reviews — very 
briefly — the Greco-Roman and ancient Semitic and Israelite ideas of person and 
society. Opinions on the subject from the fathers of the Church and medieval ecclesi- 
astical writers down to selected modern writers are summarized at some length and 
briefly criticized. Spadafora’s own thesis is set forth in four chapters: the principle of 
solidarity in the OT, collectivism in the OT, individualism in the OT, and the thought 
of Jeremiah (in Jer 31) and Ezekiel (in Ezek 18 and 33). Spadafora shows a good grasp 
of modern literature, although the book exhibits a remarkable and nearly total silence 
concerning books in English, e. g., Albright’s From the Stone Age to Christianity is not 
employed. Paul Haupt and C. A. Briggs have had British citizenship conferred upon 
them. It is surprising that a book which deals with the Religionssoziologie of the OT 
nowhere quotes Max Weber. 

The book is written on a spacious scale and touches upon many aspects of the 
problem. It suffers, nevertheless, because the problem is not precisely formulated in the 
author’s mind. The question finally seems to come down to the explanation of “col- 
lective punishment”’ as it is described, for example, in Exod 205. Spadafora is con- 
vinced that the “‘scuola sociologica” is wrong in the whole and in all details; but he was 
convinced of this before he ever wrote the book. No really positive statement of his 
thesis appears; and the mere denial of the thesis of Causse leaves the reader somewhat 
dissatisfied. In 400 pages, one thinks, the study of the problem could be advanced 
beyond this point. No doubt the “sociological school” has gone beyond the evidence in 
cutting individualism and collectivism too sharply in ancient Israel — although, in all 
fairness, one must say that Spadafora has over-simplified the position of the school in 
refuting it. But the affirmation that individualism and collectivism both appear 
throughout the OT is so broad as to be meaningless. One is inclined to think that 
Spadafora does not believe in any development whatever in these ideas: that the ideas 
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of person and community once formed in the period of Sinai and Kadesh continued 
without modification. He leaps from Moses to the divided monarchy in fourteen pages, 
a period of tremendous changes in the social structure of Israel, as if the “principle of 
solidarity” offers no particular problem and exhibits no changes in form and content. 
Noth’s theory of an Israelite amphictyony is casually dismissed because Bea showed 
(in nine pages) that it is undemonstrated and untenable. Now Noth’s theory needs a 
searching examination, for it contains notable contributions to our understanding of 
early Israel, although not all the details of Noth’s theory will be retained; Bea, in the 
passage quoted, does not do justice to Noth’s presentation. 

Similarly, Spadafora’s discussion of Jeremiah and Ezekiel seems to show no appreci- 
ation whatever of the cataclysmic upheaval of Israel in their days. One would think 
that a European who had lived through the last fifteen years and experienced the shatter- 
ing effect of these years upon patterns of thought and behavior, upon political and social 
institutions, would be able to sympathize both with the prophets and with their listeners. 
But no! Jeremiah and Ezekiel had nothing to do but restate the “traditional” teaching. 
The entire disappearance of the visible structure of Hebrew religion created no real 
problem, raised no new question. 

Hence we must say that the book lacks depth. It is true, as Spadafora is at pains 
to repeat, that religion is not a by-product of social institutions. But he surely does not 
mean that it is divorced from life and human activity. To understand it we must under- 
stand the men and the society in which it lives; to understand the religion of the OT 
we must study the institutions of its milieu, making use of the vast materials from the 
ancient Near East which are now available. This Spadafora has not done. The book 
exhibits no small labor; but the labor would have been expended to better purpose if 
Spadafora had followed his 2»wn warning (p. 17) and had not approached the problem 
with a thesis already formulated, and not clearly formulated at that. Israelite ideas of 
person and society still need their expositor. 


Joun L. MCKENZIE 


Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam Vulgatam Versionem ad codicum fidem iussu Pit PP. XII, 
cura et studio Monachorum Abbatiae Pontificiae Sancti Hieronymi in Urbe Ordinis Sancti 
Benedicti edita. Vol. X. Liber Psalmorum, ex recensione Sancti Hieronymi cum prae- 
fationibus et epistula ad Sunniam et Fretelam. Rome, 1953. Pp. xvi+299. 


This edition of the Vulgate represents a notable contribution to biblical scholarship. 
Up to this time the texts of the Vulgate in ordinary use were based upon the edition 
published under the authority of Pope Clement VIII (1592), which was a revision of that 
of Pope Sixtus VI (1590). On account, however, of the development of critical and 
historical studies of the Bible and a better understanding of the critical problems 
involved, it was felt by Pope Pius X that a definitive and authoritative text of the 
Vulgate should be prepared. Accordingly the Commissio Pontificia, a group of Bene- 
dictine monks under the chairmanship of Cardinal Franciscus Aidanus Gasquet, was 
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appointed in 1907 to carry out this project, which has been continued under Popes 
Benedictus XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII. The first volume of this series (Genesis) 
appeared in 1926, and now we have Volume X (1953). 

The first revision by Jerome of the Old Latin Psalter is known as the Roman (384), 
while the second (387-90) is designated as the Gallican. The Roman Psalter is still 
in use in the Basilica of St. Peter in the Vatican; the Gallican Psalter, which is printed 
in editions of the Vulgate, has remained in general use in the Roman Catholic Church 
in spite of the superior accuracy of Jerome’s third edition, or the Hebrew Psalter. 
Naturally the text of this edition is that of the Gallican, although there are references 
to the Roman Psalter and Old Latin manuscripts in the apparatus criticus. 

It appears that the editors examined more than fifty codices. Among those that 
contain the entire Bible, four date from the 9th century, one from the 12th, and two 
from the 13th. They furthermore employed thirteen codices which contain only the 
Psalms; their age is thus distributed: one from the 5th or 6th century, one from the 
6th, four from the 8th, one from the 8th or 9th, three from the 9th, one from the 10th, 
one from the 12th, and one from the 12th or 13th. The following editions have also 
been consulted: Editio princeps (Mainz, 1452?); the second edition of Jacobus Faber 
Stapulensis (Paris, 1513); that of Gobelinus Laridius (Cologne, 1530); the second and 
third of Robert Stephanus (Paris, 1532, 1540); editio Theologorum Lovaniensium (Ant- 
werp, 1583); that of Pope Sixtus V (1590); that of Pope Clement VIII (1592). 

The critical work has been done very thoroughly. As in the previous books a 
triple apparatus criticus appears at the foot of each page of text; this is explained in the 
Prolegomena. The obeli and asterisks are introduced on manuscript evidence; cf. 
Prolegomena, p. xiv. The text is beautifully printed in two columns to the page. No 
punctuation appears in the text, and if the student feels the need of punctuation to 
facilitate his reading, it may be well to have an edition of the Vulgate in which the 
sentences are punctuated. For any critical study of the Vulgate, this edition is indis- 
pensable, and no scholar can hope to work in the Latin Bible without using this new 
text. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 


Le Psautier Romain et les Autres Anciens Psautiers Latins, ed. Dom Robert Weber. 
(“‘Collectanea Biblica Latina,’’ Vol. X.) Rome: Abbaye Saint-Jéréme and Libreria 
Vaticana, 1953. Pp. xxiii+411. 


Dom Robert Weber, whose name appears on the title page, was also one of the 
editors of the new edition of the Vulgate (Psalms, 1953). He acknowledges, however, 
the aid of his colleagues and regards this volume as really the collective work of the 
monks of the monastery of St. Jerome. This book, which represents the first critical 
edition of the Roman Psalter, owes its origin to a certain necessity: the editors of the 
Vulgate had to cite the Roman Psalter and other Old Latin psalters in their apparatus 
criticus. 


Sixteen manuscripts have been used in the preparation of the text with the following 
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distribution according to age: five from the 8th century, one from the 9th, one from the 
10th, four from the 11th, one from the 11th or 12th, and four from the 12th. In addition 
there have been consulted five editions: the second edition of Jacobus Faber Stapulensis 
(Paris, 1513), three editions of the Roman Psalter (Rome, 1593, 1619, 1663), and one 
Roman Breviary (Rome, 1925). The editor, however, does not lay claim to having 
prepared a definitive text. He admits that it may be improved here and there by 
patristic citations when these will have been published in full in the forthcoming volume 
of the Psalms in the Vetus Latina of Beuron. This edition depends solely upon the 
evidence of manuscripts of the Psalter. 

For the text of the other Old Latin psalters twelve manuscripts have been used 
with the following distribution according to age: one from the 5th or 6th century, two 
from the 6th, one from the 6th or 7th, two from the 7th, five from the 8th, and one from 
the 9th. In addition there were consulted three Mozarabic manuscripts (9th, 10th, and 
10th or 11th centuries respectively); furthermore the Milanese or Ambrosian and the 
Gallican Psalters have been considered. 

Each page of text is printed in two columns. The left presents the text of the 
Roman Psalter. This is considered as the basic text, and accordingly the variants of 
the other Old Latin psalters are listed in the right column in relation to it. An extensive 
apparatus criticus of the Roman Psalter is printed at the foot of the page. At the end 
of the volume is an Index Verborum which lists the important words with citations of 


passages. The editor is to be commended for this fine contribution to biblical studies. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 


The Chronicler’s History of Israel, by Charles C. Torrey. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xxxiv+207. $5.00. 


The main purpose of this study of the Chronicler’s writings is to restore the Ezra- 
Nehemiah narrative to its original form and setting. For nearly 2000 years the true 
order has been lost to sight. Probably no living scholar is better equipped than Dr. 
Torrey to deal with the great array of perplexing problems with which these books 
teem. As far back as 1896 he published The Composition and Historical Value of Ezra- 
Nehemiah. This investigation was supplemented and expanded in 1910 by his Ezra 
Studies. Since then other articles and books in the same or related fields have kept 
coming from his active pen. This new volume is of the nature of a capstone to his 
previous studies in this difficult and significant area of inquiry. It consists of a) a brief 
recapitulation, with important additions and corrections, of his earlier conclusions; 
b) the entire Hebrew-Aramaic text of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah according to the 
S. Baer edition; and c) the King James translation of the more difficult material, viz., 
II Chron 35 to the end of Nehemiah. A copyist, puzzled because the Chronicler de- 
signedly repeated the Great List of Ezra 2 in dealing with Nehemiah, introduced ‘‘con- 
fusion worse confounded” by awkwardly rearranging the Ezra Narrative. The original 
order seems to have been: Ezra 7-8; Neh 7 70-73a, 73b-8 18; Ezra 9-10; Neh 9-10. In 
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addition to restoring the correct order Torrey introduces from the Greek of I Esdras 
two passages evidently omitted through manipulation of the original text. I Esd 1 21-22 
seems to belong after II Chron 35 19; and 4 47—5 6 after Ezra 1 11. 

Does it not seem faintly ridiculous that, because of a single error by a brash and 
ignorant copyist two millennia ago, we must continue to publish in our Bibles a confused 
and perplexing text that cries aloud for rearrangement and correction? 


GEORGE DAHL 


Ancient Israel, by Harry M. Orlinsky. Cornell University Press, 1954. Pp. viii+193. 
$2.50. 


This popular account of the history of ancient Israel was originally written as one 
of a series in ‘‘The Development of Western Civilization,” published by Cornell Univer- 
sity Press for use in college survey courses. The idea of including in this series a volume 
on ancient Israel is excellent, for we of the western world often forget that many of the 
most cherished precepts and ideals of our Christian culture come to us from the Hebrews. 
It is a shame, however, that the author is utterly blind to some of the most significant 
contributions of the OT to the development of western culture. 

When one reads, for instance, that “the concept of messianism [was] improperly 
projected back into the prophetic writings” (p. 160), or that the term “‘suffering servant” 
is ‘wholly unjustified and misleading” as applied to the figure described in Isa 52 13— 
53 12 (p. 163), or that the universalism of Second Isaiah is an idea attributed to him 
by later generations of Jews and Christians (p. 166), one can only feel the deepest con- 
cern for the student who has to build his view of the OT on this kind of misinformation. 

According to Prof. Orlinsky, who teaches Bible at the Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion in New York, the modern historian, who is writing the history of 
Israel, cannot accept the idea that ‘‘those who were responsible for the composition of 
the Hebrew Bible believed that what they uttered and wrote derived from the God who 
had entered into a mutual Covenant with Israel’ (p. 9). In other words, the author 
thinks that one can write a history of Israel without taking into account the faith of 
those who recorded that history centuries ago. This kind of pseudo-scientific scholar- 
ship, we are glad to say, has been repudiated by most OT scholars today, who realize 
that Israel’s history cannot be correctly understood when interpreted by purely human 
standards of historiography, no matter how high or scientific. An illuminating example 
of this kind of deadening historicism can be seen in the author’s account of David’s 
life, covering ten pages, in which the name of God isn’t even mentioned in direct 
connection with the career of this great character. 

The modern historian, Orlinsky goes on to say, must seek behind the religious ter- 
minology of the OT the documented human story of Israel’s history. But how is this 
possible in the light of the author’s own admission that there was a “direct relationship 
between the God of the Covenant and the Nation” (p. 40), and that “the relationship 
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of God, Israel and the Land of Israel became intertwined and indissoluble” (p. 43)? 
It is precisely because of this unique divine-human encounter in Israel’s history that 
bare facts in themselves can never tell the whole story of these incomparable people. 
Fact and faith are inextricably linked together in the OT record, and whether we like 
it or not, we must take both into account when we deal with Israel’s history. To do 
injustice to either is to distort the picture. 

In this volume the whole history of Israel is covered in a little less than 160 pages, 
which makes the treatment necessarily brief and sketchy. Starting with a discussion 
of Hebrew origins, in which Orlinsky views Abraham’s conception of God as somewhere 
between polytheism and monotheism, he takes up in order the Exodus, the period of 
the Judges, David and Solomon, the divided Kingdom, and the Exile, with a fina 
chapter on the prophetic movement and its significance. Along the way many allusions 
are made to the archeological discoveries that have thrown so much light upon the 
OT and its times. There are a few minor slips: the Shefelah is east of Philistia (p. 45) 
as the map on the preceding page of the text clearly indicates; the expression ‘“‘at the 
turn of the second millennium” (p. 72) is at best ambiguous here; the Hezekiah tunnel 
is much higher than six feet in many places (p. 111). All in all, however, the student 
will get a good idea of the basic historical facts of Israel’s history by reading this com- 
pact volume. At the end of the book a useful chronological survey of Israel’s history 
is found, as well as a list of readings suggested for further study. We hope that the 
instructors who use this book will also direct the attention of their students to the 
faith of Israel that made and molded their history. 

CHARLES T. FRITSCH 


Herders Bibelkommentar. Die Heilige Schrift fiir das Leben erklart. Bd. 11.2: Die 
Kénigsbiicher, erklart u. iibersetzt von Dr. Peter Ketter. Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 1953. 
Pp. x +334. DM 17.50. 


This commentary is the second part of the third volume of the above-mentioned 
series, the first part, dealing with the books of Samuel, having appeared in 1940. The 
late Peter Ketter had already contributed the two parts of Vol. XVI of this series dealing 
respectively with Hebrews, James, I & II Peter and Jude, and with the Apocalypse. 

The series is not intended to be a scientific contribution to exegetical knowledge 
but rather to give ‘‘dem Seelsorger die Grundlage fiir die Auslegung der Heiligen Schrift 
in der Verkiindigung.” It is “fiir das Leben erklart;’’ more particularly, it is intended 


for adherents of the Roman church. This is immediately apparent from the many 


homiletic discussions of the use of the Kings text in the Roman liturgy. 

Unfortunately the reviewer is not at all certain that this work gives such a proper 
basis for the interpretation of the text. It is, of course, a writer’s privilege to adhere to 
the traditional school of OT interpretation, but it is not his right blithely to ignore the 
past two centuries of criticism. Furthermore, the literature has not been fully explored. 
Reference is made only to German and Roman Catholic writers, the only exception 
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being a certain J. W. Albright, “einer der erfolgreichsten Palastina-Forscher wahrend 
der letzten Jahrzehnte” (p. 122). On the whole, the value of this volume lies in the 
homiletic materials it provides and the spirit of genuine piety it breathes. 


Joun WM. WEVERS 


Herders Bibelkommentar. Die Heilige Schrift fiir das Leben erklart. Bd. 1V.2: Die Biicher 
Esdras, Nehemias, ‘Tobias, Judith und Esther, iibersetzt und erklart von Hermann 
Biickers CSSR. Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 1953. Pp. vii+400. DM 21. 


The translation of these biblical books is an accurate and readable rendition by a 
competent scholar. The explanatory notes are very complete and manifest the author’s 
control of the material and his finely balanced judgment. On controverted questions, 
such as date and historicity, Biickers does not hesitate to take a definite position, but 
he does so with moderation and with a lucid explanation of his reasons. For example, 
although the reviewer does not favor the traditional sequence Esdras-Nehemias, he 
must admit that the reasons set forth by Biickers for the older view are very cogently 
presented and show that this question is far from being settled. It is argued that for 
Tobias and Judith a historical nucleus must be admitted, though many embellishing 
details were added by the original writers. This view coincides with the opinion of 
Vaccari, who characterizes the genre of these books as “less rigorously historical.” To 


determine more precisely the extent of this nucleus is another problem, which only 
future discoveries can elucidate. The discovery among the Qumran scrolls of Hebrew 
and Aramaic fragments of Tobias is sure to stimulate a renewed interest in this book, 
an interest which may result in worthwhile solutions of some of its many difficulties 
In his introduction to Tobias and Judith, Biickers recognizes the extent and the gravity 
of the problems which are raised by the insistence on the historical qualities of these 


works; at the same time he reveals an unfortunate tendency to stress the historical 
element. A date in the 3rd century B. c. for Esther is quite defensible, but the absence 
of any Greek words would seem to favor a 4th century date of composition. It is difficult 
to see why the author hesitates to accept the derivation of Périm from piru “lot,” 
since the Kiiltepe evidence (cited on p. 347) and the biblical equation with géral ‘‘chance” 
coincide so convincingly. 

This volume maintains the high standards of the Herders Bibelkommentar series 
and can be warmly recommended. 


MITCHELL DAHOOD 


Herders Bibelkommentar. Die Heilige Schrift fiir das Leben erklért. Bd. 1X.2: Das Buch 
Daniel. Das Buch Klagelieder. Das Buch Baruch, by Heinrich Schneider. Freiburg: 
Verlag Herder, 1954. Pp. 165. DM 9, or 11.50 bound. 


Shortly after a. D. 200 the Christians of Rome, suffering under the persecution of 
Septimius Severus, came to Hippolytus and asked for an explanation of Daniel. Was 
this the end of the world? Was the Second Coming of Christ at hand? Such questions 
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called forth the first Christian commentary of a book whose religious message has often 
comforted both Jew and Christian. In line with this same viewpoint Herder’s new 
series of OT commentaries is chiefly concerned with this pastoral aim and, indeed, it 
would be hard to find literary pieces better suited to this purpose than the three books 
assembled in the present volume. There is no need to emphasize the relevance of their 
teaching for man in his present situation. 

Prof. Heinrich Schneider of Mainz gives an independent translation based on the 
original texts and a concise commentary which, while not neglecting modern study of 
the problems involved, never loses sight of the practical character of this series. The 
deuterocanonical sections of Daniel are included, the translation being based on Theo- 
dotion rather than LXX. While critical questions are not argued in any detail the 
positions taken in all three books on authorship, date, and unity are conservative without 
being held rigidly. For instance, Schneider believes that the different parts of Daniel 
date from the 6th century to the Maccabean period, with the bulk of the material 
belonging somewhere between these extremes. In this connection, he might have 
pointed out the importance and reliability of oral tradition, especially in handing down 
the popular stories of the first six chapters. 

On p. 100 Schneider wavers, and correctly in my opinion, on the Jeremian author- 
ship of Lamentations, while on p. 156 he favors but does not insist on the Jeremian 
authorship of the Letter appended to Baruch. The test of any commentary such as this 
is its soundness in drawing ccnclusions and making applications. Because he is neither 
arbitrary nor far-fetched in performing this task Schneider’s commentary will serve a 
useful purpose for the general reader. 
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